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I treads like the name of one of those ridiculous little cars made for someone half my size, butageon is 
actually a literal building block of sight. More specifically, they are very basic shapes - squares, circles, 
cones, pyramids, ovals, etc. (in 2-D or 3-D) - that the brain already knows and can use to quickly under- 
stand more complex shapes comprised of multiple geons. That’s why we recognize a circle with two 
small ovals and a curved line as a happy face. Add a triangle to the top and it’s a someone wearing a party hat. 
Add two small upside-down triangles to the curved line and you've got a vampire celebrating a birthday - yaaay! 
And so on... 

Past experiences in the world create familiar geon patterns that we can draw upon for future reference and 
combine with other indicators, such as colour. So a green, grey or black upside-down egg-shape with two black 
almond-shapes inside is immediately recognizable as an alien, or at least what we’ve collectively decided the av- 
erage extraterrestrial looks like, thanks to decades of movies, pulp sci-fi novel covers and headshop bongs. 

But then a visionary such as H.R. Giger comes along and screws with that by dreaming up a space monsterthat 
doesn’t fit the pattern. Sure, it has the recognizable arms, legs and a tail, but that piping coming out of its back is 
industrial, there are seemingly no eyes, the metallic mouth has been described as horselike, there’s the phallic 
tongue with its own mouth, and the head! That curved, elongated noo- 
dle-shaped xenomorph noodle is so bizarre yet distinctive that I’d say 
it’s become its own geon. Most of us recognize its outline immediately. 

The opposite would be the Blob, which is formless/can take infinite 
forms. It’s visually unnerving for its lack of geons, and therefore a fan- 
tastic monster, however, we naturally prefer order and are drawn to 
distinct shapes and forms, which is why so many artists are influenced 
by Giger, and why there are so few art shows dedicated to the Blob - 
unless you count the chewing gum collage work found under the av- 
erage truckstop table. The most powerful visual art forces you to stop 
and contemplate: Giger makes your brain scramble to understand and 
categorize his strange shapes and the monstrousity of their meaning. 
The biological, mechanical. Industrial, sexual, insectoid and humanoid 
often come together in one glorious WTF? visual. The artist further com- 
plicated things by working with a monochromatic palette, so your brain 
isn’t getting much help from the colour spectrum in its drive to easily identify the weird menagerie of objects on 
the canvas. 

When I think about all of this. I'm drawn back to that image of the alien head, and the first time I got a good look 
at one in Alien. It's so smooth, slick and inorganic in appearance, like something created in a factory. But at the 
same time it’s slimy and sexual and insect-like. I always make the connection between the top of an alien head 
and the back of a black beetle, which is similarly smooth, uniform and wonderfully designed by nature to look, 
well, unnatural. An insect’s exoskeleton looks so industrial, as if the parts of your average creepy crawler were 
vacuum-moulded and assembled in a factory. It’s no wonder they move so mechanically and we like to pin them 
into shadow boxes to marvel at their beauty. 

A/Zen director Ridley Scott is a visionary filmmaker because he took that connection and exploited it to its fullest 
potential. Working outwards from Giger’s designs, he envisioned a dark, tube-lined ship full of colour and texture 
perfectiy suited for hiding a xenomorph. Then he had the creatures move like insects - skittering through in the 
ship - rather than more traditional aliens. Those scenes make me shudder every time I see ’em. 

I’d say Scott mined them for their maximum squeamishness, but, actually, that would be James Cameron with 
Aliens. He really got into the idea of the aliens being a parasitic invasion - creatures that set up a colony and have 
a single, egg-producing queen. And he took the sexual element of them seeding humans even further with the 
chamber of horrors sequences in which scores of people are webbed to the walls, gestating alien offspring and 
covered in slime like they showed up for a bukkake party in Hell. 

Giger’s work gave birth to so many compelling - and sometimes perfectly disgusting - concepts that have had 
a profound impact on both the horror and sci-fi genres. And even though it goes without saying for most of us 
horror fans, I feel that he deserves a deeper level of appreciation for crafting a complex aesthetic that’s been so 
widely embraced both in and outside the genre. He didn’t just give us dark fantasy eye candy, but things that com- 
mand a deeper look and broader contemplation for their unparalleled blend of the horrible, beautiful, unsettling 
and uncanny. H.R. Giger knew where to hit us where it counts - right in the geons. 
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For a few years in the ’80s, it was popular 
where I grew up to be a hooker for Hal- 
loween. Looking back as an adult, I have no 
idea why our mothers let us go out like that, 

JAIMIE HARRIS 


Boy George, 1983, Don’t ask,,, 

MERCY M0RRI6AN 


[ Thanks for correcting us, and our apologies to the hne 
people in Dorset! - Ed] 


SERIOUSLY WAS SO excited when I saw RM#147\n my 
Horror Block. You have no idea! 

ASHLEIGH BAXTER, VIA FACEBOOK 


THANK YOU GRUEMORGUE. I got to meet Sheryl Lee 
at the Festival of Fear! What a trooper signing with bro- 
ken fingers! 

©ORACLEFLWPG, VIA TWIHER 

WILL YOUR CAPTAIN HOWDY shirt be availabie oniine 
at ail? I’m in the UK and need it, 

GARY GOULDBURN ~ WINSFORD, CHESHIRE 

[Get ‘em at fright-rags.com while supplies last! - Ed] 

I JUST READ and then reread your Note from Under- 
ground column in RM#147. 1 loved it. You do a great 
job illuminating the complexities of the current snarky 
style of communicating. And while I love demonstra- 
tions of wit as much as anyone, and I understand that 
this is creative expression, I worry that it might be in- 
hibiting other types of expression, creative and other- 
wise. ! like it when people have integrity and speak 
their minds, voicing their opinions and letting me know 
what they like and dislike. If witty gifs and smarmy on- 
line commenters make people nervous about letting 
the world know who they are, then we lose some of 
what makes society interesting and of what promotes 
creativity. On another note, you’ve made me realty 
want to watch The Crowagm. Off I go! 

BOB BRUSTMAN ~ ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

SERIOUS KUDOS on issue RMi147s editorial. You cut 
through the bullshit with a chainsaw. Art should res- 


JUST WANTED to tell you guys I subscribe to ©Horror- 
Block and I LOVE that your magazine is included each 
month. Really enjoy it! 

GPOPCULTURECUBE, VIA TWIHER 

[Like Rue Morgue in Horror Block? Let them know at 
facebook.com/HorrorBlock, on Twitter: ©HorrorBlock 
and at nerdblock.com/contact - Ed] 

THANKS FOR BRINGING Josh Malerman’s debut novel 
Bird Sox to my attention (RM^146}. It’s seriously one 
of the best horror novels I’ve read in a long time. It re- 
minded me of vintage Matheson with its suspenseful 
plotting, economical prose, and terrifying concept that 
keeps your imagination racing. I can’t wait to see what 
Mr. Malerman dreams up next! 

COREY HUGHES, VIA FACEBOOK 

I JUST WANT to say as an art director working in ad- 
vertising and alternative events, your print magazine 
did help influence me. I was a fan of the presentation 
and unique format of the articles and layout. Thank 
you tor what you do. 

ARISTOTLE C PRAMAGIOULIS, VIA FACEBOOK 
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What was your worst Halloween 
costume? 


I was supposed to be Herbert West from Re- 
Animator. but everyone thought I was Rus- 
sell Crowe from A Beautiful Mind. 

NICHOLAS A. SANCHEZ 


My super Christian aunt took me trick or 
treating. She made me shelf my Batman 
costume because it was '‘satanic” and put 
me in a purple leotard and hot glued purple 
balloons all over the leotard... I was grapes, 
I got in a fight at school the next day with 
some kid who saw me. 

SALVIN ANDERSON 


I got to be Sonny of Sonny and Cher because 
I had the pixie hair cut, and my best friend 
got to be Cher 'cause she had long hair! 
1975! 

TINA CHANDLER 


I'VE BEEN ATTENDING the Festival of Fear at FanExpo 
since 2005 and wanted to thank you - you really out- 
did yourselves this year with Bruce Campbell, the 
twins from The Shining and a Twin Peaks reunion. 
Wow! Thank you for making Toronto into a darker 
place. Your fan for life, 

ANTHONY WILCOX - MISSISSAUGA, ONTARIO 


onate. I just watched Excision and I was devastatedi I 
have two daughters around the ages of the girls in that 
movie, and the interactions of the girls in the film mir- 
rored many things I have seen with my children. When 
we stop acknowledging that we fee/ something when 
we experience art, then art becomes pointless. You are 
the man! Keep fighting the good fight brother! 

ISH STEVENS - ASHUND, KENTUCKY 

ENJOYED THE LATEST issue (RM#147), but feel Com- 
pelled to point out Dorset is a county, not a town! (In 
the Electric Wizard article.) 

©ELECTRICSPECTRE, VIA TWinER 





TORONTO AFTER DARK FILM FESTIVAL ADDS WHYHOlim? DOC TO ITS PREMIERES 


The Toronto After Dark Film Festival rarely adds 
documentaries to its lineup of high energy horror, 
sci-fi, action and cult movies, however, this year 
it’s teaming up with Rue Morgue to present the 
world premiere of Why Horror?, la\ Zimerman’s 
look at the psychology of horror fandom. 

Hosted by Zimerman, a Rue Worgye contributor, 
the film is the culmination of a year's work that 
followed a successful Kickstarter campaign, which 
exceeded the project’s 
financial goal. As a re- 
sult, Zimerman and crew 
were able to travel the 
world and speak to the 
genre’s leading filmmak- 
ers, as well as writers, 
historians, artists and 
psychologists to discover 
what makes horror fans 
tick. 

Festival creator Adam 
Lopez says that he se- 
lected Why Horror? {as a 
co-presentation with 
Rue Morgue's monthly 
CineMacabre series) for 
his lineup because it 
speaks to the horror 
community on an inti- 
mate level - not unlike 
Toronto After Dark. 

“What is it about the human brain - or in this 
particular case, a big-time horror fan’s brain - 
that’s different from everyone else’s? Is there 
some motivation or something genetic or psycho- 
logical that makes horror fans who they are? I 
think horror fans and even just people who love 
understanding the human condition will get a lot 
out of this film. What’s really great about this doc- 
umentary is [Zimerman] also takes you around the 
world and you get interviews with some real fan 



favorite filmmakers, from Eli Roth to George A. 
Romero, and all sorts of great filmmakers around 
the world are interviewed about what they think is 
the magic behind horror and why it has such a 
passionate fandom.” 

It’s that same passionate fandom that has en- 
abled Toronto After Dark to flourish over the past 
nine years, going from a five-day festival to ten 
nights of screenings in downtown Toronto. Why 
Horror? will be joined at 
the festival by a number of 
up-and-coming interna- 
tional titles, including the 
alphabet anthology ABCs 
of Death 2, Australian 
boogeyman movie The 
Babadook, the post-apoc- 
alyptic Wyrmwood, gritty 
gorefest Let Us Prey, teen 
were-thriller Wolves, para- 
normal comedy Subu/tan 
Gothic, cyber stalker 
shocker Open Windows, 
haunted camera-themed 
Time Lapse, Canadian 
boogeyman movie The 
Drownsman and the world 
premiere of the Sin City- 
styled Hellmouth. 

“We’re looking for thrills, 
chills and really great , 
kills,” says Lopez. “That's always one of the things 
I tell the programming team. Nothing like a good 
dismembered limb, decapitation. ... If it’s a were- 
wolf movie - and we’re going to have a couple of 
those this year - we really want to see some great 
fang action, some great prosthetic transformation. 
We really love modern-day independent genre 
filmmakers going old-school.” 

TorontoAfter Dark is also resurrecting its popular 
Zombie Appreciation night; this year will spotlight 



Babadook: The Australian boogeyman movie 
comes to the Toronto After Dark Film Festival. 

a double-bill of undead creature feature 
Zombeavers and Nazi zombie splatter comedy 
Dead Snow: Red vs Dead, with reduced admission 
for those who dare show up in costume. 

“When you get horror fans together and they 
talk a similar language, I think they really connect 
with each other and they feel like you’re from the 
same tribe,” asserts Lopez of what drives both 
Why Horror? and Toronto After Dark. “You might 
be the outsider at school or the outsider in your 
family, you know, the dark person in the basement, 
but when you’re in a lineup at a film festival that 
plays these kinds of films, I think you really feel a 
connection and it’s really nice that our humble little 
festival can be part of that. ” 

The Toronto After Dark film festival runs October 
1 6 - 24 out of the Scotiabank Theatre {259 Rich- 
mond St W). Get tickets and more info at toron- 
toafterdark.com, and keep up with WhyHorror?a\ 
whyhorror.com. 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 
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In North America, rituals surrounding death 
are often considered morbid and are reiegated 
to a viewing of the deceased and a brief funeral 
service. However, that has not always been that 
case, as two New York City-based exhibits about 
mourning rituals demonstrate. 

Death Becomes Her premieres at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art's Anna Wintour Costume 
Center this month, and takes a historical look at 
the elaborate mourning attire once worn by 
women during extended grieving periods. 

The exhibit displays over 30 authentic mourn- 
ing ensembles from 1815 to 1915, many of 
which are being shown to the public for the first 
time ever. In addition to the gallery of elaborate 
outfits, jewellery, and accessories (including 
gowns worn by Queens Victoria and Alexandra), 
historic photographs and daguerreotypes ac- 
company a calendar that chronicles the evolu- 
tion of bereavement while describing the social 
implications that went along with the garments. 

“The predominantly black palette of mourning 
dramatizes the evolution of period silhouettes 
and the increasing absorption of fashion ideals 
into this most codified of etiquettes,” explains 
curator Harold Koda. “The veiled widow could 
elicit sympathy as well as predatory male ad- 
vances. As a woman of sexual experience with- 
out marital constraints, she was often imagined 
as a potential threat to the social order." 

According to Koda’s assistant, Jessica Regan, 
who’s also working on the exhibit, the quality of 
the mourning attire worn was initially intended 
to represent the economic status of the wearer. 
Several of the items on display were donated by 
descendants of the original owners, most of 
which are rare pieces. 

“The wearing of mourning attire during [the 
nineteenth century] wouldn’t have been seen as 
morbid,” says Regan, “but as a way of honoring 
and expressing one's grief.” 

Death Becomes Her runs from October 21 to 
February 1 , 201 5. The museum also offers spe- 
cialty events related to the exhibit (including a 
drop-in drawing session and a lecture on 
mourning fashion) free with Museum admission. 
Visit metmuseum.org/deathbecomesher for 


A photograph from The Art of Mourning, and (top) a 
dress from the MoMA’s Death Becomes Her exhibit. 


more information. 

Running at the same time in Brooklyn is a 
similar exhibit titled The Art of Mourning, held at 


the Morbid Anatomy Museum, a non-profit ex- 
hibition and library that strives to “bring to ligit 
forgotten or neglected histories.” The display 
showcases a number of decorative items re- 
lated to mourning culture, dating from the eigh- 
teenth to early twentieth century, including an 
18th century French funeral wreath, shadow- 
boxes and jewellery featuring hair of the de- 
ceased, death masks and a collection of 
post-mortem photography collected by famed 
photo archivist Dr. Stanley Burns, founder of the 
Burns Archive, the world’s largest private col- 
lection of vintage post-mortem photography. 

According to founder and curator Joanna 
Ebenstein, the purpose of this particular show 
was to explore the change in societal attitudes 
towards death and mourning. 

“Carl Jung would say one of the jobs of artists 
and creators - and I do believe this - is to ex- 
cavate the shadow sides, the things in our cul- 
ture that aren’t dealt with, the things that have 
been trapped in the shadow," she says. “Death 
was ripe to be rediscovered by a new generation 
of artists because it’s disappeared. Because 
death has been stigmatized so much, there was 
bound to be a backlash. I think the popularity of 
Morbid Anatomy helped enable that rediscov- 
ery.” 

While The Art of Mourning is on display 
through to December 4, the adjacent library 
within the museum, which is packed with med- 
ical artifacts, anatomical art and arcane media, 
is open year-round, and is available free of 
charge to researchers, students and anyone cu- 
rious. Workshops, lectures and screenings occur 
at the Museum regularly, and there’s also a 
well-stocked Morbid Anatomy store. 

Both exhibits are designed to allow visitors to 
reclaim the idea of ‘'morbid,"while questioning 
why “creepy” things are, in fact, creepy. As 
Ebenstein says, “I don't think it's weird to think 
about death, I think it’s weird not to think about 
death. It’s the most important thing to happen 
to us, and the greatest mystery of life.” 

Further details on The Art of Mourning exhibit 
can be found at morbidanatomymuseum.org. 

RACHEL SATHER 
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BATES Mm PRODUCER SETS SIGHTS ON SHORT STORY BY TORONTO AUTHORi 


Roy Lee, producer of the hit TV show Bates 
Motel, as well as the Hollywood adaptations of 
The Ring and The Grudge, has optioned the 
rights to a haunted house story by ChiZine author 
Ian Rogers. The show is being launched through 
Universal Cable Productions and Rogers will be 
brought on as a creative consultant for the pilot 
and first two seasons of a show based on his 
short story ‘The House on Ashley Avenue.’’ 

“Roy is responsible for bringing J-horror to the 
masses,’’ says Rogers. “He told me he’d read the 
book and loved it. All I could think was; ‘ The Ring 
guy likes my story and he wants to make a TV show out of it!”’ 

Rogers’ story introduces us to the Mereville Group, a shadow organization 
masquerading as an insurance company. The Group maintains eight haunted 
properties so dangerous that they must remain vacant and hidden from the 
public. A couple accidentally rents one of the houses, located in Toronto’s ritzy 
Rosedale neighbourhood, with messy results, and the Group sends two 
agents to investigate. 


"It’s not just a short story," asserts Lee. “There’s a whole world behind it 
that can be expanded. Ian knew the world better than I did, and had a lotqf 
ideas - 1 trusted his ability to bring everything together." ^ 

Remarkably enough, “The House on Ashley Avenue” is Rogers first story. It 
lay dormant on his hard drive for years. (“Initially, no one wanted it,” Rogers 
notes. “I was heartbroken.’’) 

Then Brett Savory and Sandra Kasturi, co-publishers at Toronto’s ChiZine 
Publications, asked if he’d submit something. In 2011, they published Rogers’ 
first short story collection. Every House is Haunted. The collection went on to 
win the 201 3 ReLit Award for short fiction, as well as a Shirley Jackson Award, 
and editor Ellen Datlow included “Ashley Avenue” in the fifth volume of her 
famed anthology series The Best Horror of the Year. Datlow then sent the 
story to Lee, and the rest, as they say, is history. 

As he waits for the pilot to begin production, Rogers says he feels like he’s 
won the lottery a couple times over, but he’s still humble about his good for- 
tune. 

"I’m really lucky,” he says. "I have a book agent and a TV agent now. It’s 
been so overwhelming. Pardon my language, but I don’t want to fuck it up!” 

ALISON LANG 



ENTRAILS 


3 The Texas Chainsaw Massacre's Final 
Girl, Marilyn Burns, has died at age 65. 
The actress was found on August 5 after 
her brother called police to her apart- 
ment. Burns became a horror icon for 
her performance in Tobe Hooper’s gory 
epic but was also known for her work in 
Eaten Alive, Kiss Daddy Goodbye anti the 
TV movie, Helter Skelter. The cause o1 
her death is not known as of press time. 



3 GWAR frontman Dave Brockie’s alter 
ego was given a Viking funeral at this 
year's annual GWAR B-Q. Brockie’s 
Oderus Urungus costume was set ablaze 
upon a ship as family, friends and fans 
said farewell at Hadad's Lake in Rich- 
mond, VA. The singer died of a heroin 
overdose last March. GWAR has now re- 
vealed Michael Bishop, the original Beef- 


cake the Mighty, will take over as singer, 
using the stage name Blothar, 

3 It was announced at this year’s 
Gamescom that there will be a new ad- 
dition to the Silent tf/// franchise, titled 
Silent Hills. A collaborative effort be- 
tween Metal Gear Solid creator Hideo 
Kojimaand Guillermo del Toro, the game 
will feature a lead character modelled 
after The Walking Deads Norman 
Reedus. There is also a new instalment 
of The Walking Dead game series being 
developed by Overkill, which will work 
with creator Robert Kirkman on a story 
set in same undead universe but explor- 
ing new storylines and characters. 

3 Eli Roth’s The Green Inferno was 
shelved by distributor Open Road just 
weeks before it was set for wide release 
on September 5. Deadline.com reported 
the reasons for the decision were due to 
a sudden change in management at 
Worldview Entertainment; the company 
had committed to cover release costs. 
Roth tweeted they were working to re- 
solve the situation. 


3 A new third-person shooter game 
has been announced for the PS4, titled 
^killallzombies. It sees civilians pitted 
against zombies in a spectator arena 
for entertainment but with a unique 
twist: the game has been developed to 
let stream viewers join in on the action 
by voting or using chat commands that 
affect the player’s health rates or 
speed. The game has been developed 
by Beatshapers and although no re- 
lease date has been confirmed, its ar- 
rival seems imminent and releases on 
other platforms are expected. 

3 Universal has confirmed it has ac- 
quired the motion picture rights to Anne 
Rice’s The Vampire Chronicles for 
Imagine Entertainment and producer 
Brian Grazer. The rights include all ex- 
isting books, as well as any future 
books in the series and her son Christo- 
pher's adapted screenplay of her novel. 
Tale of the Body Thief Alex Kurtzman 
and Roberto Orel, producers of the re- 
cent Transformers and Star Trek 
movies, will oversee the series. 

CHARLOm STEAR 
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Florida Bigfoot researchers David Lauer 
and Stacy Brown recently came into 
the possession of a non-human pri- 
mate arm reportedly found on the prop- 
erty of a law enforcement officer. 
Photos of it. published on their website 
thesasquatchhunters.com, depicta de- 
caying arm and hand which officials 
from the Florida Rsh and Wildlife Con- 
servation Commission say are most 
likely that of a primate. The bones were 
discovered in an area where sightings 
of Florida’s version of Bigfoot, known 
as the SkunkApe, are often reported. A 
trackway consisting of over 100 big- 
foot-like tracks was also discovered in 
the vicinity back in April. Lauer and 
Brown are hopeful that testing will 
prove the remains to be from the leg- 
endary creature. 

LYLE BLACKBURN 

MORE MDNSTHO BIZARRO AT RIIE-MQRGUE.COM 










'5USPENSEFUL, INTENSE, 

AND creepy! 

ITS The Exorcist' 

MEETS 'SE7EN'." 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 


Planet Terror, director Robert Rodriguez would play the soundtracks for Es- 
cape from New York (1 981 ) and The Thing (1 982) to set the mood for the movie. 

Two of Harlan Ellison’s most well-regarded stories ‘"Repent, Harlequin!’ Said the Ticktockman," 
and “I Have No Mouth and I Must Scream" were each written the night before their deadlines. 

Tom Baker, better known as the fourth incarnation of Doctor Who, was considered for the cameo 
role of Dr. Armstrong in Tobe Hooper’s Lifeforce (1 985), but the role went to Patrick Stewart. 

Although the MPAA initially gave Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killeran X rating, it was- along with 
The Cook, the Thief, His Wife and Her Lover (1 989) and Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! (1 989) - the 
main reason for the creation of the NC-1 7 rating (an adults-only film which is non-pomographic). 

Just prior to his death in 201 1 , director Ken Russell wanted Rue Morgue president Rodrigo 
Gudiiio to portray Count Dracula in a film he had planned. 

Earlier this year in Vienna, a herd of cows unexpectedly rushed and killed a German woman hik- 
ing through their fenced in pasture. It was later determined thatthe cows were riled by the sight 
of her unleashed dog. 

Novelist Ray Bradbury was the great-great-great grandson of Mary Bradbury, a woman who 
was tried and convicted of witchcraft in the Salem Witch Trials in 1 692, but escaped execution. 


Pteronarcophobia is the term given to an abnormal and persistent fear of flies. 

In Robert Wiene’s expressionist masterpiece The Cabinet of Dr. Ca/ygan (1920), the sets were 
made out of paper with the shadows painted on the walls. 

Dubbed "Forgotten Souls," the cremated remains of thousands of people who passed through 
the doors of Oregon's State Mental Hospital between 1 91 3 and 1 971 were left abandoned inside 
3500 copper urns. The urns were found in 2005 and officials are now attempting to reunite the 
remains with surviving relatives. 

About 25 seconds into the cursed video shown in The Ring {2002), a young boy's muffled singing 
can be heard. This audio track was taken from Jack Clayton’s The Innocents {^06^). 
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SICK TOT 


miEN ANGUISIT 


ALIEN 

EPIC EXTRATERRESTRIAL INDIGESTION 


ALIEN: RESURRECTION 

PURVIS PERFORMS DOURLE PENETRATION 

ALIENS 

BISHOP GETS RISECTED 


0 ALIEN: RESURRECTION 


ALIEN HYBRID BITES BRAD DOORIF 


ALIENS VS PREDATOR: REQUIEM 

PREGNANT WOMAN POPS A PACK OF ALIENS 


A ALIEN 3 

W FRAPPED BY FAN BLADES |j^ 

1 

TOTtlU^ -raQUHIS 



\^1J^ 

( 1983 ) 


WHERt NOBODY 

TV- -'hi 

RESIS IN PEACE! 

\MCKhMia; 






COMPILED BV GREG CHANT. JESUS MAGGOT AND SCOTT SWANSON f 
GOT A WEIRD STAT OR MORE ID FACT? SEND IT TD: INFO@RUE-MDRGUE.COU " 


BODY HOKROU 

PRAYING XENOMORPH HANDS 

Chris Black (chrisblacktattoo.com) 


■‘Aliens IS one of the most influential films for many artiste, 
and the opportunity to share that passion with my client [made 
for] a really fun project. Aaron is great and will have many more 
xenomorph designs forming his sleeve. We had talked over the 
years about what to do with an existing praying hands design 
that he had, and decided this would be an interesting way to 
keep the initial concept and combine it into the new work.” 

HAVE A GREAT HORROR TAT? SHARE IT VLUR US AT: INFO@RUE-MOHGUE.GDM 


■Wait, it’s olcay! I’m Dick. Smith!” 


See more of Jay's work at jayfosgitt. 


In his book Kingdom of Fear, Hunter S. Thompson admitted that he once terrorized Jack Nichol- 
son and his family with a tape of a pig being eaten alive, a huge outdoor amplifier, a spotlight, 
and a 9-mm Smith & Wesson handgun. Thompson topped the '‘odd birthday gift" off by leaving 
an elk heart on Nicholson's door step. 

Actress Lynn Lowry accidentally stabbed David Cronenberg with a fork during the shooting of •; 
Shivers. ^ 
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- DVD Talk 

Brand new High Definition Transfers from the original uncut and uncensored camera negatives 


EXTRAS 

NEW • Bonded d/fi/oot/- Interviews with Co-Writer/Co-Di rector Claidio Fragasso and 
Stars Margit Evelya Newtoi, Franco Garofalo, Ottaviano Dell'Acgua & Massimo Vaini 
■ Hell Rats Of The Uving Dead- Interview with Director Bruno Mattel 
• Theatrical Trailers • Poster & Still Galleries 
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“A STUWIf^q I>E w FE(S\TURE, . . 

ONE OF THE PNEST EX^(MPLES OF THE STriLK-AHMLASH SU»qENRE!" 

-AV Maniacs 


f eTWtntMiT 


’StartllB?!’ 


EXTRA. 

Theatre Of Oe/rnu/n- Interview with Director Michele Soevi 
' Head Of The Company- Interview with Star David Brandon 

• Blood On The Stage Floor- Interview with 

Star Giovanni Lombardo Radice 
• The Sound Of /Apoar/us- Interview with 
Composer Simon Boswell 
• The Owl Murders- Interview with 
Make-Up Effects Artist Pietro Tenoglio 

• Theatrical Trailer • Poster & Still Gallery 


“A MASTERPIECE IN THE GENRE OF ZOMBIE CINEMA 

NOT SINCE THE ORIGINAL NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
HAVE ZOMBIES BEEN SO FRIGHTENING!” 


HomrDigital 

Brand new2K High Definition Master created from the only know surviving materials 

EXTRAS 

• Audio Commentary with Co-Wnter/Director Ken Wiederliorn, 

Make-Up Designer Alan Ormsby and Filmmaker Fred Olen Ray 
NEW* Nazi Zombies On A Budget- Interview with 
Producer/Cinematographer Reuben Trane 
NEW* /Votes for The i/ndeed- Interview with 
Composer Richard Einhorn 

NEW • Sole SurvrVor- Interview with Star Brooke Adams 
• From FLIPPER To SHOCK WAVES- Interview with Star Luke Halpin 
* Theatrical Trailer * TV Spot 
* Radio Spots * Poster & Still Gallery 


SMOCK 


Available at 


amazoncom 
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www.blue-underground.com 

02014 Blut Underground, I^K. All Right! Rctcrvcd 


HELLOFTHELlVINGDEAO:ei983S«stH»F<lmS.rl -FllniiDire. AH RighCsR»erY«d. RATS: NIGHT OFTERROR: 
61983 BeitncvFilmS.r.l.. MP.EX.C .AllRightsReserved. STAGEFRIGNT:ei987Filmlreg«S.r.l.AIIRigh»RMerved. 
SHOCK WAVES 61976 Zopix Companr, Renewed 2014 RouW66lnt«ra(twe Multlmedle, Ine. All Rigl-M Reterved. 




□ DAWN OF THE RED PERIOD 
PANTIES 
$12 

This menstrual merch was created via a 
Kickstarter campaign that raised over 
$1 60,000 in just six days. With designs fea- 
turing werewolves (“Bleeder of the Pack”), 
vampires (“Cunt Dracula”) and of course, Car- 
rie (“Curse of Blood"), these 95 percent cotton 
undies will have you looking forward to the 
next visit from Aunt Flo. 

The hills run red atsourpussciothing.com. 

B BLACKCRAFT CULT COFFEE 

$18/lb 

Leave it to the fine minds at Black- 
craft to put the Beelzebub back in brew with 
their dark roast, made from organic beans 
roasted in Orange County. The recommended 
drink of all-night horror movie marathons. 
Become a caffiend at blackcraftcult.com. 


KAniTUDE MEGA BAG 


Curiosity may have killed the cat, 
but she's back with a vengeance on this puss 
of a purse from our fiends at Kreepsville666! 
This slick, vinyl handbag rocks a retro cat face 
with cutout ears and is the purrfect size to tote 
all your kitten-caboodle. Meow! 

Get your claws on it at 
store.kreepsville666.com. 

B DELUXE ROTO PLUSH MOTHER 

$34.99 

All you Normans out there will kill 
for Mezco's new 1 4" Living Dead Doll. Mother 
has a soft, pliable cloth body for maximum 
cuddle factor, and an intricately-detailed roto- 
cast head. Now how about a Psyc/ro-themed 
dollhouse to place her in? 

Mother Is waiting at 
entertainmentearth.com. 


CRYPTIC COLLECTIRLES - ALIEN BLASTER GIANT TARGET SET 

(HG Toys, 1979} 


Many Alienhr\s are familiar with the fantastic 

flip-down targets - which, when hit, gave off 

1 8-inch Kenner figure from 1 979, but HG Toys 

an “eerie” bell sound. Incredibly difficult to find. 

also released some awesome Alien toys, in- 

a complete boxed specimen sold on eBay this 

eluding the Alien Blaster Giant Target Set. Con- 

past summer for $1100. 

taining a three-foot-tall illustrated cardboard 
alien, the toy came with a “blaster” gun and 

JAMES BURRELL 

three ping-pong balls to shoot at four hinged. 

MORE CRYPTIC COLLECTIBLES AT RUE-MORGUE.GOM 
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WE GATHER H.R GIGER'G FRIEiG, COLLABDRAIORG Ai ARTISTIC OFFSPRING 
TO CELEBRATE THE LIFE, CAREER AND LEGACV OF A... 

MASTER OF 

BIOMECHANICAL 

NIGHTMARES 

' MICHAEL DDVLE 

ABOIIIONAL HIERVIEW MAIERIAl bum SHADE HOPE 


I I IS SAID THAT HANS RUEDI GIGER'S 
JDURNEV INTO DARKNESS BEGAN AT 
AN EARLV AGE WITH THE GIET OF 
A HOMAN SKOLL FROM HIS FATHER. 

Born on February 5,1940, in Chur, the oldest town in Switzerland, 
Giger enjoyed a happy childhood despite growing up in a house 
with few windows. The gloomy interiors fed his Imagination as a 
boy - as did the recurring nightmares that tormented him. Giger 
tamed these terrors by exorcising them through the “self-psychi- 
atry” of his early artistic experiments, beginning with inks before 
graduating to oil paints. Expressing no desire to foilow his father's career 
as a pharmacist, he initially harboured ambitions to be an architect. After serving 
in the milftary, and a stint training as a draughtsman atthe Meissen architectural 
company, he attended Zurich's School of Applied Arts studying interior and in- 
dustrial design. Graduating in 1966, Giger began working for Andreas Christen 
as a designer. The following year he had his first one man show in the Galerie 
Benno in Zurich, and resigned from his job soon afterward in order to dedicate 
himself entirely to painting. 

In 1 972, Giger rejected oils and discovered what would become his signature 
tool: the airbrush. Using it to develop his own distinctive style, he inaugurated 
the notion of “biomechanics," a strikingly gothic cabal of organic matter and 
machine forms, eroticism and death. Around this time, he was commissioned 
to design a cover for Emerson, Lake & Palmer’s 1 973 album Brain Salad Surgery 
and would, over the next two decades, produce nineteen record covers for such 
diverse artiste as Debbie Harry and Danzig (although the majority of these would 
be derived from pre-existing works). During a visit to Salvador Dali's residence 
in 1974, Giger learned of the proposed three-hour adaptation of Frank Herbert’s 
novel Dune by maverick surrealist filmmaker Alejandro Jodorowsky {El Togo, 
The Holy Mountain). Impressed by the ambitious scope of the project, he joined 
an illustrious design team that included artist Jean Girard (a.k.a. Mcebius) and 





So hold on tight, gentle reader, as we venture deep 
into the art of darkness... 


When mas jfour Introilactioa to the work of H.h. 
Bigot? 

WILLIAM MALONE: It was In early 1 978. 1 was at a sci- 
ence fiction convention in Los Angeles and a book 
dealer there just happened to have a French edition of 
Giger’s Necronomicon. I picked it up from the dealer’s 
table, browsed through it and was stunned by the im- 
ages inside. I took it home and began poring over 
Giger’s art for days. I later heard that Ridley Scott was 
doing Alienawi that he'd actually pulled the monster’s 
design right out of Necronomicon. k\\\\% time, I remem- 
ber thinking there was only one painting that he could 
possibly choose as the monster and, sure enough, that’s 
the one they used. 


female Forms: (clockwise) LI I, ELP II as the cover art for Emerson. Lake & Palmer’s 1 973 album "Brain 
Salad Surgery, " and Biomechanoid 2002 (aluminium, 180x50x50 cm - photo by Matthias Belz). 


was charged with visualizing Planet Harkonnen, a world 
“clad In bones and skulls." 

By the time Giger’s Necronomicon, a compendium of 
his morbidly arresting art, was published in 1977, the 
Dune project had collapsed. That same year, however, 
he was contacted by Dan O’Bannon - himself a fellow 
"spiritual warrior” of Jodorowsky’s ill-fated film - re- 
garding a script he was writing called Star- 
beast. An acolyte of Giger’s work, 

O’Bannon invited the Swiss surrealist 

to design various elements of the tit- 

ular creature. Shortly thereafter, the 

project was acquired by Twentieth HL 

Century Fox and, after its title was 

changed to the more functional Alien, * ‘ ^ - 1 

O’Bannon handed director Ridley ' n' j 

Scott a copy of Necronomicon. ^ 

The studio had already dispensed v 

with Giger’s services, but as soon 

as Scott saw Necronom IV - a 

nightmarish painting the artist had 

completed in 1 976 of a sinuous, phal- ^ 

lie-looking biomechanoid - he knew 

that his search for a suitable monster to 

terrorize the crew of the Nostromo was 

Upon its release in June 1 979, Alien would ■ j 

redefine the landscape of horror and science lUf ' 
fiction cinema with the utmost expedition, 
spawning three sequels, two spinoffs and 
many imitations. For his efforts in visual- 
Izing the three stages of the Allen’s life 
cycle - Facehugger, Chestburster and ' W j 


geist II: The Other Side, Alien 3 and Species, proved 
frustrating for the artist - as did the failure of several 
intriguing projects such as The Tourist, a bold erotic sci- 
fi thriller for which Giger produced some 70 sketches 
and 1 1 paintings, which has languished in development 
hell for over three decades. 

By the late 1990s, Giger had stopped painting and 
was concentrating his efforts on sculpture. After ac- 
quiring the Chateau St. Germain in Gruyeres, 
France, he established the H.R. Giger Mu- 
seum and the final decade of his life was 
mostly spent mounting exhibitions of his art. 
Shortly after suffering a serious fall at his 
! Zurich home, the father of biomechanics died 
on May 12, 2014, at the age of 74. His passing was 
deeply felt - not only in the worlds of art, music and 
cinema, but by the denizens of the tattoo community 
^ where his work has proved hugely Influential. 

To celebrate the late master’s 
provocative genius. Rue Morgue con- 
vened with some of Giger’s friends and 
former collaborators, who offer their can- 
Jfc ^ did insights into his life and creativity. They 
include Leslie Barany, Giger’s confidante 
and agent for 33 years: two-time Oscar-win- 
^mr ning filmmaker Roger Christian who worked 
closely with Giger In his capacity as set deco- 
rator on Alien, legendary tattoo artist Paul 
PW Booth, whose art has been exhibited In the 
^ , Giger Museum; Jodorowsky; and writer/di- 
1 rectorWilliam Malone {Creature. House on 
MjfOk Haunted Hill remake. Masters of Horror 
»' % episode “The Fair-Haired Child”) who col- 

I . luded with the visionary designer on two in- 
» . 1 famous movie projects: The Mirror, an 

\ audacious attempt to realize Necronomi- 
con in three dimensions, and Dead Star, 
once heralded by Giger himself as " Hellraiser \r\ 
space.” Plus, we gather additional thoughts on the 
artist from other well-known admirers 
and collaborators. 


ROGER CHRISTIAN: My introduction to Giger’s paint- 
ings for real was when Ridley [Scott] called me one day 
in 1 978 and said, "Get your arse down to Shepperton 
[Studios], I need you on Alien'." I remember walking into 
Ridley’s office and hanging on the walls were six of 
Giger’s paintings - including some from Necronomicon. 
I was simply gobsmacked by those images, which were 
this spectacular fusion of metal, flesh and sexual or- 
gans. Its true that upon seeing Giger's work for the first 
time, Ridley said, “My problems are either over or they 
are just beginning.” Knowing what Ridley was capable 
of as a director, I had no doubts he’d pull off what had 
been born In Giger’s fevered Imagination. 


PAUL BOOTH: I was fourteen when I first came across 
one of Giger's Alien books and was completely blown 
away by his work. I didn’t have many friends when I 
was young and tended to stay at home and draw pic- 
tures a lot after school. Encountering Giger’s work was 
very important for me. From the first moment I saw it, 
I was lost in his world and decided that my goal would 
be to try to create art that touched people in the same 
way. That was Giger’s incredible gift of inspiration to 
me. 


LESLIE BARANY: A photographer friend of mine, Bill 
Stone, called me and said, "An artist who had an open- 
ing last night is staying in town for three days and the 
gallery doesn't have time to baby-sit. Would you show 
him around?" So I met Giger and introduced him to the 
New York City underground nightlife. We got along right 
away, but I didn’t actually get to see his work until after 
I put him into a cab three days later for the airport and 
jumped into the next one down to Soho. When I walked 
into the Hansen Gallery and saw his art, my first thought 



Intriguing Insides: Alien 1, Facehugger, Version II concept art, and (above) the H.R. Giger Museum in 
Gruyeres, Switzerland. 



was, “My god, I'm glad I didn't see this before I got to ' derelict ship in scale. My introduction to him came 
be friends with him!" [Laughs] That was in 1981. . when I asked, “Is there anything you need?” Giger said, 


“Can you get me some bones?" [Laughs] Luckily, I'd 
ALEJANDRO JODOROWSKY: When I was preparing ' obtained them before and knew of a company that spe- 
Dune, I was looking to Salvador Dali to play the Emperor cialized in medically-treated bones. I got Giger a truck- 
of the Galaxy, and I saw Dali in New York, in Paris and ■ load of them, and he had this huge pile of bones in his 
in Barcelona. We had a good relationship and he workshop. Certain crew-members were actually afraid 
[showed me a Giger painting] and said, “This is a fan- ' to go in there because some people have this strange 
tastic aitist, very good for you." • relationship with death, you know? Giger then built the 

bones up in clay and used them to help create the re- 
Do you recall wlienifou first met GigerP markable MoI Alien. 

RC: It was after Ridley had persuaded him to come to ' 

London. Giger arrived at Shepperton with his then-girl- WM; I first met Giger in early '79 when I was working 
friend, Mia, but it was only meant to be a brief, two- as a sculptor for Don Post Studios. Part of my job in- 
week visit. However, upon seeing what we'd done with , volved the licensing of film properties to turn into masks 
the sets and the Afer? creature itself- which Ridley was , and we managed to secure a license to do Alien. I was 
well in advance of - Giger realized something special ’ tasked with sculpting a mask of the Facehugger for 
was happening. After that, he never went back to : mass production, and this was before A//en had come 
Switzerland [for the duration of the shoot] and we built ' out. Everything was so hush-hush, I had to work in the 
him a little cabin on one of the soundstages. Itwas then • basement of the administration building on the Fox lot, 
decided that Giger should sculpt the landscape for the ; The studio didn't want anybody to see photographs of 
alien planet the [Space Jockey] and the interior of the - the monster, so they set me to work in this tiny room. 




One day I looked up and Giger was standing in the door- 
way. He’d been brought over to assist me in rendering 
his designs in three dimensions. I was thrilled to see 
him and he was incredibly polite and humble. 

AJ: I met him the one time in Paris and I spoke with 
him on the telephone a lot of times, about every draw- 
ing, I would tell him what to do, sometimes I would say 
"You need fo make a palace where Baron Harkonnen 
lives, an enormous place, big, like a pyramid, and that 
is the image you project, the image of Baron Harkon- 
nen. And the plane come here, and the edifice, the 
palace, opens its mouth, and a giant tongue comes out. 
In the tongue of this enormous Baron Harkonnen, the 
helicopters fly in to the airport." Things like this I would 
tell him. 

PB: It was at a tattoo convention in New Jersey, in 
1 993. Les Barany brought Giger there and I had an op- 
portunity to have a photograph taken with him. Some- 
thing actually happened that day that would seem 
unimportant to most people: I was wearing a black T- 
shirt with a red Satan across the front, and when Giger 
came up to take the photo, he looked at my shirt and 
then around the room. He suddenly walked off. picked 
up a can of Coca Cola and brought it over. He then held 
the can in front of his chest to balance out the colour in 
the picture. I can’t tell you how much that blew my 
mindl I mean, even in that one quiet moment, Giger was 
thinking about colour and composition. Seriously, that 
really opened my eyes. 

Witai elements aaraeteil you te his art? 

LB: The fact that it is totally non-derivative and it's dif- 
ficult to identify his influences. I don’t know of any use 
of the term "biomechanical'' in the art world prior to 
Giger, He was revolutionary in focusing on the interde- 
pendency between technology and biology, and was 
able to extrapolate where we were heading. He told me 
the notion came to him after seeing his mother in the 
hospital hooked up to machines. Every time I'm drawn 
to work with an artist it has to be something about their 
work I haven’t seen before and makes me want to own 
it. Some call Giger a surrealist or a fantastic realist, but 
his work doesn’t fit comfortably into any movement. 
Artists who are difficult to categorize have a problem 
gaining acceptance and that was also true of Giger for 
a long time. Not that I thought I was the guy who could 
solve the situation, but that’s what attracted me to him. 

WM: I was just struck by the terrible, hallucinatory 
beauty and elegance of his work. There's very little that 
is truly unique, but I thought Giger had discovered 
something totally new. His images seemed to derive 
from the darkest recesses of the human mind - the 
stuff that lurks deep within those dim little cubby-holes 
inside your brain that never see the light of day. Giger 
was able to pull these nightmare visions out of the pri- 
mordial darkness and somehow give them form. That 
was his genius. 

AJ: At that time. I wasn't thinking of the work of others, 
just my work. I knew I wanted to describe different plan- 
ets, with each planet with an aesthetic and [furniture], 
tables, chairs all the things that are in a palace. I needed 
to have this discourse with the psychology of the char- 
acters. Baron Harkonnen was the darkest character of 
Dune and I needed Giger in order to illustrate the planet, 
the palace, the objects - everything on this planet. Be- 
cause of the psychology of Baron Harkonnen, his was 
the dark world. Giger had a world... you can call that 
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magic, I can say it’s a shadow, the value was the 
shadow. I liked that he illustrated one part of that. 
That was his thing, the diablo. He didn’t enter reality 
with the values of evil, because evil also has a 
beauty. In the soul we have green, we have yellow, 
we have good and evil, but you need to respect the 
evil that 1s inside you also, and that yvas what he 
was doing. GIger had a big respect for the evil that 
Is Inside of the human being and In nature. 

PB: What first got me was the power of Giger's art 
to move me. In tact, GIger was the first artist that 
ever deeply moved me. I was completely absorbed 
in his landscapes and creatures -to the point where 
I could imagine being in the places that he painted. 
I could almost smell the aromas, feel the textures 
and hear the sounds. No art had ever affected me 
like that before. I didn’t even think it was possible. 


as an artist? 

RC: I’m sure that [Hieronymus] Bosch and [Pieter] 
Bruegel were two touchstones for Giger. [Arnold] 
Bocklin, I’m not so sure about, but Salvador Dali cer- 
tainly was. 


Space Oddities: Atomic Children (1968) 


WM: I’d spoken with Giger about this and there were ; 
artists he was definitely enamoured with. Of course, ' 
Dali was one of them. I know Giger was thrilled ; 
when he had a chance to meet Dali and hang out 
with him. Another one he spoke a lot about was the 
late Polish artist, Zdzislaw Beksinski. Obviously, 
Giger was also inspired by the literary works of H.P. 
Lovecraft as he called his first book Necronomicon. 

A lot of Giger's art speaks to Lovecraft's predominant 
themes - otherworldly dimensions and those mon- : 
strous cosmic beings, The Old Ones. 

LB: Giger also cited Dado and Ernst Fuchs, but 
being an avid reader, much of his Inspiration came 
from writers; Alfred Kubin, Gustav Meyrink, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Frank Herbert and, of course, Lovecraft, 


POP ICON DEBBIE HARRV lALKB ABOUT HER TIME 
COLLABORATING WITH ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ARTISTS OF OUR ERA 
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EIGER WAG AWARDED AN OSCAR 
EOR HIS PIDNEERINC WORK ON RIDEEV 
SCDII'S JltlEl EHE ARTIST STOPPED 
BV NEW PORK FDR AN EXHIBITION DE 
HIS WORK, PRIOR 10 SETTING OFT 
FDR HIS SWITZEREAND HOME, 

There, he would meet Debbie Harry and her 
then-boyfriend, guitarist Chris Stein, both of 
whom had come to dominate pop music charts 
with their band Blondie, which pioneered Amer- 
ican new wave and punk pop. Thrilied to meet 
Giger, the duo approached him about collabo- 
rating with them and, incredibly, he agreed, re- 
sulting in original cover artwork for KooKoo, 
Harry’s first solo album. 

“We gave Giger free rein,” Harry recalls. “He 
would tell us his ideas and we would talk about 
it but it was pretty much his concoction. We just 
had different conversations with him about 
ideas, just sort of philosophical or theoretical 
ideas. He was thinking more about how music 
affects people and what kind of energy it is.” 

Working from a photograph by Brian Aris, 
Giger produced a triptych of original paintings, 
one of which was rejected by the record label 
for being too bizarre. Oddly, they okayed a por- 
trait featuring four oversized needles penetrat- 
ing Harry’s face, for the album’s cover. Still, the 
image proved too strong for advertisers and ad 
campaigns were pulled as a result. 


“I guess the rods in the head are supposed to 
be acupuncture needles; they were sort of chan- 
nelling the energy,” says Harry. “We just pre- 
dated the thinking of the way the market is 
today and we were way ahead of our time. We 
were thinking in a way that record labels did not 
think back then.” 

Despite the censors, the collaboration was 
successful, so much so that Giger agreed to 
contribute art to a video from the album. When 
the video director failed to show up on set, how- 
ever, it was unanimously decided that Giger 
would take on directing duties, resulting in the 
highly visual videos for the singles "Backfired” 
and “Now I Know You Know” (scenes from both 
depicted), the latter of which showcases Harry 
literally dancing pieces of Giger’s art to life. 



smoke billowing as she wheels 
around in a Harkonnen chair. {Giger ' 
also designed the headband that Harry 
wears in the video.) 

"It really was very collaborative," she 
says, “but I don’t think it would have been 
anything as meaningful as it is without 
Giger's art and that’s pretty self-evident. 
He’s the maestro, I keep saying. He had his 
whole team there and Urs Thoenen - the 
cameraman - was there with his crew. We 
managed to pull it all together. Doing 
something in that way, an ensemble situ- 
ation, where everyone is pooling their 
thoughts and energy - it's a miracle when 
something like that works out. Usually in a 
film situation or in a theatre situation, there 
is a director and everything follows their 
lead; there’s one person at the helm. Giger 
was actually very smart about it. He knew 
his thing, he knew what he wanted to hap- 
pen, and he came really prepared for that.” | 




Afriend who welcomed her into his home 
throughout the ensuing decades, Giger and 
Harry continued to stay in touch right up 
until his death earlier this year. The work 
they did together remains a notable diver- 
gence in Giger’s vast output, and a mile- 
stone in Harry’s career. (Behind-the-scenes 
Polaroid images of their collaborations 
were released in a book this past January, 



Sensual, Strange And Sophisticated: H.R Giger at work on A. Crowley (1975). 


It also came from music as he would play it all the time 
while working. But many of his most well-known paint- 
ings from the 1970s came to him in his nightmares. 
Giger used to dream a lot and had perfected the tech- 
nique of channelling his subconscious by remembering 
his dreams, writing them down immediately after he 
woke. 

Bid Giger otten have a speciiic idea in mind before 
be palmed or woaid tbe work take shape as be 
went? 

LB: Mostly It would arrive out of nowhere or from a 
vague idea, which he proceeded to explore directly In a 
painting. There are many sketchbooks but very few - if 
any - drawings in them were preliminary sketches for 
paintings. Not even for his Spell and Passage Temple se- 
ries: his most famous and largest ones. Giger began with 
a blank piece of paper and didn’t stop until it was totally 
covered. He’d start at the top left-hand corner and work 
his way down to the lower right - although it could’ve 
been just the opposite. His first pass over the paper was 
his sketch. From there it was just a case of developing 
and refining - bringing the concept into sharp focus. He 
was a very modest person, but he knew he was good. I 
think polishing the image to a 3D finish was his wicked 
way of teasing everyone with it. But those first few 
strokes - the initial burst of genius - were the most 
valuable. He’d often look at a finished painting and be 
totally surprised by it, as if seeing it for the first time. 


Another odd thing was when he was doing the paintings 
for a movie we planned to do together called Dead Star, 
Giger would go into his bedroom, which wasn’t very big, 
turn out most of the lights and paint in those confines 
with the airbrush - with no ventilation! 

PB: I’m going to agree and say the work appeared from 
nowhere. I can certainly relate to that sense of discovery 
and the emotional rollercoaster that goes into creating 
a piece, and I'm sure Giger’s work was all in the vibe - 
all in the moment If you know the airbrush, you’ll un- 
derstand that what Giger was doing with it was amazing. 
The magnitude of his skill and innovation with it means 
he stands alone as its greatest exponent I mean, at the 
time, everybody else was using the airbrush to make T- 
shirt designs, not art. 

Wbaidokourecallotaiegendari/momtiiiedTUe 
Tourist that Giger was inveived with during tbe 
early IGGOsP It centnd around a ciandestine group 
of aliens stranded in Manhattan, seeking a return 
to their home pianet. 

LB: Clare Note’s original script for The Tourist was so 
unique, and unlike any film that has come before, that it 
was difficult to find people willing to risk financing it 
Dark and sexy sci-fi? We’re only now beginning to go 
there. As with Jodorowsky’s Dune, The Tourist has been 
cherry-picked to death by other movies. Its been raped 
and ravaged and a lot of the good parts stolen, but It 
would still make a fantastic film. 


called Polaroids, which were taken from 
Giger’s personai coiiection.) 

“He was a genius,” she says, "an unrec- 
ognized genius, i was very, very happy that 
Ridiey Scott, in his last picture, actuaily 
gave Giger fuli credit and it was about time, 
because so many of the Alien pictures 
didn’t recognize Giger. They never put his 
name on the screen and just took his art- jj 
work and watered it down. I thought that J 
that was criminal, actuaiiy. Giger didn’t M 
protect himself carefuliy." 


WM: I once asked Giger about his working methods and 
he said he only used black and white paint. Some of his 
paintings actually had blue and brown tones, but Giger 
insisted this was just an effect of which colour he laid 
down on the canvas first - black on top of white or white 
on top of black. What was fascinating was he would take 
the airbrush - sometimes without any idea of what he 
was going to do - and just begin airbrushing shapes. It 
would then turn into a beautiful painting. Giger told me 
that he basically painted everything on this large, white, 
butcher-like paper that wasn't very thick. He would lay 
the painting down on wood or Masonite, and I thought 
that was an interesting - and dangerous - way to work. 


RC: I was actually trying to get The Touristmaie myself 
at one time. This was around 1983 after Brian Gibson, 
who was initially attached to the project, had moved on. 
I never saw the designs Giger did for Brian, but the script 
had already earned a reputation in Hollywood for being 
a daring and brilliant piece of work. I remember my 
agent’s words to me were, “You have got to read this 
now!" I did and was blown away by its fresh take on the 
theme of aliens visiting Earth. Sadly, The Tourist was 
never a frontrunner for the studio because it was just 
too out-there. I would have shot it in England, or possibly 
in Eastern Europe, in order to create this mythic, decay- 



ing world and give it a different edge to Blade Runner 
and other movies. 

William, ifou first cellaliorateil wWi Glger on The 
Mirror, a film titat was going to Incorgorate im- 
agon fromliwmfimKtm. What can you tell me 
aboutItP 

WM: The Mlrrorwas basically Alice Through the Look- 
ing Glass meets Lovecraft, and was my attempt to 
make the ultimate Giger movie. The story concerned 
this race of biomechanoids from another dimension that 
have gone through an evolution that the human race is 
probably destined to follow: organic life created ma- 
chines but then the machines evenfually took over. 
These machines have now become mere objects - 
enormous monoliths that have fallen into disrepair be- 
cause they have lost their notion of what they are sup- 
posed to be doing. The machines then look to recreate 
mankind using this ancient quantum device that is ca- 
pable of altering time and space, it looks like a mirror, 
but is actually a portal to their dimension. When you ex- 
amine it closely, the mirror’s frame is composed of elab- 
orate mechanisms and subatomic electronic 
instruments. This otherworldly dimension of bio- 
mechanoids is, in fact, millions of years ahead of us In 
evolution and they use the mirror to seize a human fe- 
male from our world - the heroine of the story - to be- 
come the mother of a new hybrid race. 

/ onGerstang that you were sclieguleg to start 
slieotlngltm Mirror Inllprll 1988. What exactly 
happened? 

WM: We were slated to go with Orion and [company 
president] Mike Medavoy was a big fan of the project 
We’d already assembled an excellent FX team who 
came onboard primarily because everybody wanted to 
[work] on a Giger project Unfortunately, at that mo- 
ment Orion got bought and in that situation projects 
developed by the previous management often get 
thrown out the door. The Mlrrorwas a victim of that and 
we were never able to recover. It was a shame, as Giger 
had designed the mirror itself and I’d pulled some ex- 
traordinary images from Necronomicon. We got the li- 
cense to the film rights of those paintings and there 
were about a half dozen or so things that we planned 
on building full scale. I wanted to give The Mirrorthis 
awe-inspiring scope of terror and wonder - the likes of 
which hadn’t been seen on screen before - but it just 
wasn’t to be. 

LB: I remember thinking that trying to make a film out 
of H.R. Giger’s Necronomicon was incredibly ambitious. 
It would have been difficult to pull off with the technol- 
ogy that was available back then and with the budget 
Bill Malone had to work with. I admired Malone’s au- 
dacity, but even if The Mirror were to be made with 
today’s CGI technology it still might not successfully 
translate Giger's work to the screen. Giger understood 
that movies were a totally different medium and you 
can’t directly translate paintings into film. The movie he 
made with Fredi Murer in 1 968, Swiss Made, offers a 
glimpse of what a film by Giger would be like. 

William, you earlier mentioned a tantaliang prof- 
ect you planned to direct calledhead Star wA/cA 
re-teamed you with Giger in 1991 What was this 
aheut? 

WM: I thought it would be interesting to take the prem- 
ise of Philip Noyce’s Dead Calm and set it in deep 
space. I then came up with the idea of an alien device 


called the Thanatron: a machine capable of transporting 
you directly to Hell, where you would meet Satan him- 
self. The Thanatron - which had been designed by Giger 
- acts as a shortcut. You don't have to die to go to Hell, 
it will take you right there! The story features an evil 
character who comes aboard the ship with the device, 
allowing Satan to come through this portal to wreak 
havoc. The problem with Dead Starwas that it kicked 
around Hollywood for about ten years. It was a script 
that everybody liked but nobody wanted to make. The 
project then got knocked off by five or six different 
movies - most notably Event Horizon. I have to imagine 
that - because Event Horizon is so similar - major por- 
tions of it were lifted from my script. By the time they 
got around to making Dead Star [as Supernova] I was 
no longer involved with the film, and it was very differ- 
ent from what I’d originally conceived. 

LB: After Bill Malone left the project we heard nothing 
until It resurfaced years later in theatres, dead on ar- 
rival, under a different title, without the involvement of 
any of the original players. After a torturous journey 
through development hell, it bore little resemblance to 
the Dead Sfar script and, fortunately, had no trace of 
Giger’s designs, I recall only one of the paintings Giger 
made for it, mainly because It got damaged. It was left 
leaning against a wall and, eventually, Giger’s cat "cri- 
tiqued” it. [Chuckles] 



AJ: Working with him was very easy, because I saw him 
one or two times, I called the studio by telephone. I left 
him free to do whatever he wanted and then he was 
very free. I explained to him what I wanted and he un- 
derstood immediately because this was his world. I did- 
n’t force something on him that wasn’t him. And then it 


was completely easy. I didn’t know him very well as a 
person, the only thing I knew was about howto realize 
what we needed to realize. 

RC: Being an artist, Giger was naturally very Insular, but 
he was also a brilliant collaborator. At one point, he at- 
tempted to realize the Chestburster, and I'm sure you’ve 
seen those pictures he painted of the baby aliens that 
look like plucked turkeys. Giger admitted that he just 
couldn’t get that one right, so Roger Dicken came in 
and got the Chestburster working because it was going 
to be a pivotal moment in Alien. Giger was fine with 
Dicken’s involvement and there were no conflicts. In 
fact, during the making oi Alien, Giger really mucked- 
in with everybody. I was with him everyday and he'd 
eat lunch with us at The King’s Head pub. Giger would 
stare in horror at the menu, which had [English] dishes 
like Spotted Dick andToad-in-the-Hole. He’d just gasp, 
"What is this?” [Laughs] We’d have all finished our 
meals, but Giger would still be nervously deliberating 
each mouthful. 

WM: On Dead Star, I got to spend ten days with Giger 
at his home in Zurich. He and I would sit down and dis- 
cuss ideas, and the only thing he ate the whole time I 
was there was Yoplait Peach Yogurt - nothing else! I 
wanted Dead StarXo have these huge sets that were 
highly detailed and sculpted and, as we talked, Giger 
would draw furiously on a little pad. He'd draw so 
quickly that by the time I could say, "That looks great” 
he’d already produced two or three other drawings. I’d 
cry, "Stop! Go back two or three pages!” [Laughs] He 
was just insanely fast and could unleash a torrent of 
ideas - and they were all amazing! Every one of them! 
Working with him made you feel like a complete moron. 
Actually, on Dead Star, he once sent me two pages of 
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his life, which is why he was so 
happy to be a part of the documen- 
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It’s not too often that a film sequel sur- 
passes its original In both scope and box-of- 
fice success, but James Cameron’s 1986 
blockbuster Aliens managed to do both. 
Though Ridley Scott’s Alien set the bar for 
all of the scl-fi/horror films that followed, 
Cameron somehow sent that bar into orbit 
This past April, the Calgary Comic and Enter- 
tainment Expo reunited the cast of Aliens for the 
first time since the movie’s premiere for a Q&A 
panel hosted by Star Trek: VoyageTs Garrett 
Wang. Rue Morgue was there and caught a few 
of the highlights as the actors shared their 
memories from the film. 

MICHAEIBIEHN 
[CORPORAL HICKS) 

I was never intimidated by 
[James Cameron]. ... The 
won 
we 

and he looked at me am 


what I don’t want,” and I said, "All right, moth- 
erfucker, give me a line read and I’ll do it like 
that. I know you can do everybody else’s job on 
this set better than they can, but you can’t fuck- 
ing act!” 

lENEHE GOLDSTEIN 
[PRIVATE VASQUEZ) 

This was my first film and I 
was a bit nervous and I was 
talking to [James Cameron] 
about things I wanted for 
the character and he just kind of said, “You got 
it, don't worry about it, I trust you," and that 
meant everything to me. 

CARRIE HENN [REBECCA 
"NEWT'IORDEN) 


so I could go and clean up and wash up and 
then go back to our hotel, and my mom and I 
were all like, “No, no, no, we don’t want any 
fuss, don’t worry about it, we’ll just go back to 
our hotel.” And so we went back to the hotel and 
I was in my costume with the slime, which took 
about four hours to get out of my hair! 

LANCE HENRIKSEN 
[BISHOP) 

I was really nervous going 
into Aliens and I over pre- 
pared. ... I had spent my 
last money on some [con- 
tact lenses] for my eyes that had two pupils in 
each eye, and I said, “Jim, I got this idea that 
when Bishop gets alert he’s got two pupils in 
each eye and he really sees shit.” So he said, 
Lance, let’s try it.” So I’m doing the 
e I’m dissecting the face-hugger and 
to the guy and I’ve got two pupils in 
he said, “Lance, it’s out. It’s 
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PAUL REISER 
CCARTER BURKE) 

I was jealous [of the rest of the cast] because they 
were together for a couple of weeks and they had 
all these fun toys - guns and clips and things, and 
i had a iittie notebook and a pencil. 


dark inside him. I don’t know if it’s necessarily important that an artist always 
understands his own work, but It Is important that he always get it out. 

^ - - 

mial are the biggest misaggrebensms about GigerP . 

RC: A lot of legends and apocryphal stories emerged about Giger - no doubt 
due to the morbid nature of his work and the fact he always wore black. One 
story I heard was that three of his wives and mistresses had committed sui- 
cide and he'd had their skulls preserved and mounted on his bedposts. An- 
other time somebody told me that Giger was trying to get funding for genetic 
engineering and was actively trying to create an Alien. 1 think he was deeply 
fascinated by the netherworld he created in his art, butthese stories illustrate 
the dark aura that always seemed to surround him. , 


PB: Giger was never really in the public eye and that absence can leave a lot 
open to imagination and interpretation. I mean, you look at the art and then 
you imagine the artist and I’ve experienced that same reaction myself. Some 
people look at my work and think I must be the kind of person who eats chil- 
dren and sleeps in a coffin! 


LB; Those who knew Giger only through his paintings assume he must have 
been very dark and serious. Yes, he was serious about his work, but he had a 
great sense of humour and an incredible thirst and curiosity. There is no sub- 
ject he wasn’t interested in. And the reason he always wore black is because 
its the most practical colour in terms of keeping your clothes clean. Also, I 
would always hear that Giger must be a rich man and that he lived in a castle. 
Well, he wasn’t and he didn’t. He lived in the same little crowded house in 
the suburbs of Zurich for more than 40 years - onto which, over the decades, 
he attached the two flanking row houses. Giger put all his money back into 
his work and the Giger Museum. The money that came in also went out right 
away to pay his bills, the salaries of his assistants and, later, to finance the 
museum. 


I've beara that be was a sagerstitieas man. Is this true? 

WM: I saw no evidence of that He seemed comfortable with the dark nature 
of his art, as he’d been exploring it since he was a boy. ... Interestingly, all the 
walls in GIger’s home were painted black and nearly all of his artwork was 
stored there. He told me he would never sell anything but occasionally, would 
give things away. Canvases were stacked all around the house - five, six, 
maybe ten deep - and these paintings were huge! He also had statues of the 
Alien there and some weird furniture. One day I was walking around and I no- 
ticed that one of his paintings had several holes in it and was stained. I said, 
“Giger, somebody has damaged your painting." He calmly said, “Oh no, that 
is where my girlfriend blew her brains out" I asked his ex-wife, Mia, about 
this and she said, "Yes, its true. Li [Tober] shot herself in front of the painting 
and he decided to leave the evidence of it in there as a part of the painting.” 


LB; There is a painting of Giger’s he thought was cursed. The central image 
is a pair of eyeballs dripping into the sockets of an upturned skull. Soon after 
he finished it his cat came wandering in with its eye hanging out after a fight 
with another cat. There was also the Satan's Head carved out of wood that 
someone gave him. He thought it was cursed, so he gave it to a friend who 
didn’t believe in that. Giger read extensively on subjects like astrology and 
the occult but at the same time he approached it with a degree of skepticism. 
He was not superstitious in the sense that he wouldn't walk under a ladder 
or cross a black cat but he believed there were forces in this world beyond 
our perception, and I can’t argue with that 


Mow MiM Giger ultimately leel about bis contributions to Him? 

AJ; I was the first person who got him into movies. He didn’t expect that he 
was surprised as he discovered that but he was very happy and he liked what 
he was doing. 


It 




Bill PAXTON S 

IRw ggj (PRIVATE HUDSON) 1 

ggU The APC [Armoured Personnel Carrier] had these 

handiebars like a roller-coaster ride that 

came down and fastened you in, and Jim had been 
*^^^*** sitting where Sigourney was going to be sitting and 
the thing siipped and i remember it hitting Jim in the head and it was 
like a little oil well just spouting blood, and he had to have about twelve 
stitches but he was still directing whiie they were stitching his head 
up. He grew up playing hockey and it was no big deal. 


SIGOURNEY WEAVER 
lELLEN RIPLEY) 

I was very big on gun controi and I was caught un- 
awares by the Cameron approach to this movie, it 
was very high-powered - every kind of gun that 
you couid imagine, which he designed himseif.And 
my favourite moment.. .was when I had to shoot blanks with the ma- 
chine gun at the stuntmen who were the aliens, I had to fiame the 
aiiens, which were dummies, and i aiso had to shoot bazookas at some 
other group. ... They trusted me so compieteiy and i could have mur- 
dered everybody! 


RICU ROSS 
(PRIVATE ROSS) 

I think one of the most memorable and funniest 
moments that I remember from Jim was when we 
were coming out of the APC and 1 was asking him 
if he wanted me to turn right or turn ieft and he 
looks at me and goes, “Yeah." 








WM: He was genuinely disappointed with several proj- 
ects he was involved in and how his designs were ig- 
nored or improperly executed. This was one of the 
reasons I wanted to work with him on The Mirror -to 
pull out all the stops and have the movie be as cool 
and weird as Giger could make it. Giger was a lovely 
guy - he really was - but he would complain a lot. 
Every once in a while he’d get a little whiny, but it was 
always good-natured. I mean, he even complained 
about Alien'. He thought they didn’t do "big enough 
stuff" and that movie has some pretty amazing things 
in it. Even if we’d made The Mirrormth the most giant 
sets and sculptures, following his designs to a T, he 
would have probably still been unhappy. The constant 
search for perfection in his own work is what made 
him such a great artist. 

LB: Giger was satisfied with Alien, but he was vocally 
unhappy about what happened to his creature in the 
sequels. Progressively, it kept on being degraded and 
made less aesthetic. Other people involved thought 
they knew better than Giger what the Alien should look 
like. You only have to look at Alien 3to see the differ- 
ence - it's more overtly monstrous, very rough and 
unrefined. The neck looks like a cancerous boxer’s. 
But Giger eventually accepted that unless he was 
physically present during the production it was impos- 
sible for him to protect the integrity of his designs. 

Do you tMnk Giger's tafents were ever futty uli- 
llied In cinemaP 

PB: No, I don’t think so. There was a lot more Giger 
could have done. He was certainly a lot more versatile 
and imaginative than he was ever allowed to be in 
film. 



RC: No, but I do like the cool [Nightmare] Train he de- 
signed for Species. Other than Alien, it just never 
seemed to happen again for Giger in Hollywood. The 
sympatico between Ridley and Giger was so unique, 
it was always going to be tough to repeat that magic. 
From what I saw, from what Giger and other people 
have told me, and from what I’ve read, I know that he 
was dissatisfied with everything else he ever did on 
film. Giger never again felt he had the budget, support 
or understanding he needed to do his very best work. 

LB: Not really, but then Giger had no ambition to be a 
film designer. He was seduced into it by Jodorowsky 
and O’Bannon. After Alien, Giger was unwilling to 
spend half a year of his life away from Switzerland to 
work on somebody else’s ideas, but movie folks still 
came knocking, offering money that always came 
handy. Every time Giger got a film, I got a knot in my 
stomach. We both knew we were in fora year of ten- 
sion and pointless battles with people who had a dif- 
ferent vision than his. There were films Giger declined 
simply because he didn’t want to leave his cat, Muggi. 
He insisted on working from home and some studios 
accepted that. However, not being present on a set 
created a vacuum and the less talented eager beavers 
who were around jumped in to fill it. It took a long time 
before Giger accepted that filmmaking almost always 
is a collaborative process and the end result is the 
sum total of everyone’s compromises. 

AJ: Cinema is not a something. Cinema is what it is, 
through a person. The cinema of Jodorowsky is not 
the cinema of Fellini, of Bufiuel, of the director John 
Ford. Every director who realizes this knows it's a dif- 


Worlds Of Terror And Wonder (clockwise from bottom left) The Nightmare Train from Species, Krajobraz 
XVI (1972), 70x100 cm, and a xenomorph from the original Alien. 


ferent cinema, and then he was an honest artist, and 
then he had an enormous realization at the movies. 
When he wants to go through the Hollywood system, 
no, because the Hollywood system kills artists. It’s a 
business, pure, and nothing else, only a business. 

Finally, wDat do you tMnk Is Giger's legacy as an 
artist? 

WM: Giger will go down in history as one of the great- 
est artists of the twentieth century. As time marches 
on, he will become even more revered as a true vi- 
sionary. With the sad news of his recent passing, peo- 
ple are already beginning to re-evaluate his art and 
its undoubted importance - as well they should. Also, 
his influence on the look of modern horror and science 
fiction cinema cannot be overstated. 

RC: Not that I’d think Giger would like this, but I think 
- at least for the immediate future - his legacy is 
Alien. Giger’s name is deeply embedded in this film 
and, despite Alien being an amazing and important 
movie, I don’t think he necessarily embraced that. He 
was both proud and critical of the film - even of his 
own contributions to it It probably irked him for the 
remainder of his life that he was looked on as “the 
collaborator on Alien," rather than simply as an artist. 

PB: As a tattoo artist, I can say right now that Giger 
certainly has a legacy there. Having created the genre 
of biomechanical, which will always exist in tattooing, 
he is responsible for what is now a huge industry. 


Giger stood alone in his style as there is nothing you 
can compare it to. In fact, he is the father of his own 
style and that is a legacy in itself. Giger has always 
been underrated, quite honestly. I'm sure his story will 
be one of those typical you’re-not-really-famous-until- 
you’re-dead kind of stories. To be considered a mas- 
ter, it seems you have to be dead. I don’t know who 
decides these things, but in the next 50 years or so - 
perhaps less than that - Giger will stand as a true 
master. I already think he is. 

LB: Many say his legacy is crystallizing the concept 
of biomechanics, but I - and many of his collectors - 
have no doubt that in the not too distant future Giger's 
legacy will match that of Picasso and Dali. Giger him- 
self knew this would eventually happen, but also ac- 
cepted there was little hope of it happening during his 
lifetime. Artists are always the first to know they’ve 
got something strong, whether others recognize it or 
not. When he stopped painting in 1 993 and turned his 
attention to sculpture, the Giger Museum and creating 
the Giger Bar, people asked, “Why’d he stop paint- 
ing?” Well, because he stopped having those produc- 
tive nightmares and his compulsion to paint was gone. 
Giger’s motivation was never to sell or feed the art 
market, he painted for himself. He knew that he’d al- 
ready left his indelible mark in the art world and it was 
now a case of them catching up to this fact. 

AJ: I would call it black surrealism. Dark surrealism. 
That is his legacy. 9 
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HALLOWEEN THE COMPLETE COLLECTION 15-DISC BLU-RAY~ DELUXE EDITION INCLUDES; 

All 10 Halloween films In high definition NEVER BEFORE RELEASED Producer’s Cut of Halloween: 

The Curse of Michael Myers BRAND NEW making of documentaries on Halloween 4, 5, Sand H20 

• Collectible 40-page book with behind the scenes photos Audio Commentaries on each film 

• New and vintage Interviews with cast and crew inciuding Jamie Lee Curtis, Josh Hartnett and Danieiie Harris 

• Horror’s Hailowed Grounds location features on the first 6 films New and classic featurettes 

• TV version of Halloween II (in standard definition) • Extended cut of Halloween And much morel 
10-DISC EDITION ALSO AVAILABLE 
Available at amazon.com and ^ 
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:re was a time when action figures were for kids and 

RROR MOVIES WERE NOT, BUT THINGS SURE HAVE CHANGED. 

une of the cornerstones of the toy industry, action figures have under- 
gone a dramatic shift through the years from being playthings meant for 
children, to items targeted at aduft collectors. Playing - no pun intended 
on childhood nostalgia, a number of companies have tapped into the 
highly lucrative action figure-as-adult collectible market, with chil- 
dren of the 70s and ’80s now purchasing toys reminiscent of the 
ones they owned - or wish they had owned - as youngsters. 


ADULT COLieCTlBLE - NOT A TOY 
WARNING) Chcking Hsnra May contain small cane 


NOSTAlGimEO TOY COMPANIES AND AMBITIOUS 
RETRO ACTION flGURE 10VE.RS HAVE CRLATED THE 
MONSTLR MOVIE PLAYTHINGS YOU WISHED YOU'D 
HADASAKiaWETRYTOCOUECT'EMAU 



On the forefront of this trend are companies Funko and Super?, who worked 
together to roll out a new series of retro-styled action figures dubbed “ReAc- 
tion Figures.” Consisting of characters from several horror, sci-fi and cult film 
and TV properties, the toys - which stand approximately 3 % -inches tall and 
feature five basic points of articulation (head, arms and legs) - are patterned 
after the vintage Kenner-produced Star Wars action figures of the late 1 970s 
to mid-1980s. Even the colour and font of the ReAction (which is short for 
"retro action”) logo used on packaging are reminiscent of the blue and 


white Kenner logo seen on many an action figure card and playset box. 

But although there’s been a steady stream of releases over the past couple 
of months, the ReAction line actually kicked off late last year with the release 
of six A//en-themed figures. Initially a project of Super?, the set of six figures 
- Captain Dallas, Lt. Ripley, Kane (In a Nostromo space suit). Science Officer 
Ash and the Alien (available in both a regular version and a “smoke coloured” 
variant for pre-sale orders) - was based upon a proposed, but never produced, 
Kenner Alien toy line from 1 9?9. A subsequent partnership with Funko, man- 
ufacturer of the massively popular “Wacky Wobbler" bobble head figures, 
would lead to increased production and greater distribution of the toys. With 
the Alien line drawing huge anticipation from both long-time collectors and 
casual toy buyers alike, the decision was made to go ahead to extend the Re- 
Action line to include other cult properties. (An Alien "Egg Chamber” retro- 
styled playset was also sold as an exclusive at this past summer's San Diego 
Comic-Con). 


i 
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"We had a hunch that this was going to be 
big even before the Alien line was reieased,” says 
Reis O’Brien, Funko’s iead designer on the ReAc- 
tion line. "So we started developing several new 
lines even before the Alien figures hit stores. The 
buzz on the street was pretty huge, so we took a 
gamble and pushed forward. Turns out we were 
right.” 

Although the figures eschew the highly-detailed 
sculpts and elaborate paint applications of many 
collectibles produced nowadays, it was, ironically, 
tough to capture the aesthetic that defined toys 
made during the late 1970s and early '80s. 

“It [was] absolutely a challenge, especially at 
first,” says O’Brien, whose work on the line also 
includes directing a team of sculptors, designing 
packaging and researching vintage toys. “But I 
think we’ve hit our stride. What is a little difficult is 
getting some people to understand that we are de- 
liberately going for that look. I see comments on- 
line like, ‘Oh gross! These look like those old toys 
from the ’80s!' And I'm like. Yeah. I know. That's 
the point. Not everyone is going to get it, and that’s 
okay. But for those out there that either remember 
those classic figures from their childhood or are 
from a younger generation that can still appreciate 
the vintage style, they’re in for some really epic 
collectibles.” 

The company’s horror-themed offerings include 
such fiends as Michael Myers, Jason Voorhees, 
Pinhead, Freddy Krueger, Ghostface and Sam from 
Treat 'rTreat, there’s also The Crovi/s Eric Graven, 
Jack Skellington and Sally from The Nightmare 
Before Christmas, and Buffy, Angel, Willow and the 
rest of the gang from Buffy ffie Vampire Slayer. And 
for classic monster fans, there’s a set of Universal 
Monsters figures, which includes Frankenstein’s 
Monster, Bride of Frankenstein, Dracula, the 
Mummy, Wolf Man, the Creature from the Black 
Lagoon and the Invisible Man. 

Sci-fi and cult-themed figures include Snake 
Plissken from John Carpenter’s Escape from New 
York, the T-800, Sarah Connor and Kyle Reese from 
The Terminator, as well as characters from Pred- 
ator, Back to the Future, Pulp Fiction and others. 
Despite their old-school aesthetic, the sculpting of 
the figures is achieved through modern technology 
- but with a bit of help from some vintage toys. 

“Our sculptors work entirely digital,” says 
O’Brien. “They built a basic sort of mannequin that 
was made up of the most ideal proportions based 
on vintage figures, and off of those mannequins 
[both male and female], they built out the clothing, 
faces and hair - all the while referencing vintage 
action figures that I brought in from my collection. 
It was fun to be able to grab an old Empire Stikes 
Back Han Solo [figure] and look at how the cloth 
folded behind the knee, or at the texture of the skin 
on the vintage Remco Creature from the Black La- 
goon, or the level of robotic detail on C3P0’s torso 
and use what has come before us as inspiration 
for these new sculpts.” 

A huge action figure fan, O’Brien grew up with 
all the lines that many kids of the era had: 







star Wars, Mattel’s Battlestar Galactica and 
Masters of the Universe, Gabriel’s The Lone 
Ranger, Mego’s The Dukes of Hazzard anA Has- 
bro’s G.l. Joe; A Real American Hero. 

"As a kid, I collected everything I could,” he says. 
“Mostly Kenner Star Wars, naturally, but if it was 3 
%-inch tall and came on a bubble card, I was In 
love with it. So you can clearly see how the ReAc- 
tion project is a dream come true for me.” 

When asked why he believes retro-styled figures 
have become popular again, O’Brien says that nos- 
talgia and the longing to return to a seemingly sim- 
pler time play a big part. 

“Nostalgia is cyclical,” he insists. “At this very 
moment in time, I think some collectors are miss- 
ing the simpler days. We’ve spent the past fifteen 
years or so neck -deep in ultra-detailed, hyper-ar- 
ticulated, expensive figures. Don’t get me wrong, 
those kinds of toys are awesome, too, and there’s 
always going to be a market for them. But there’s 
a certain charm to a simple, clean, five-point ar- 
ticulated character that takes you back to the 
golden age of action figures. It’s hard to look at one 
of these figures without thinking back to Christmas 
mornings gone by and past adventures in the 
backyard.” JB 


Horror fans looking for action figures of charac- 
ters beyond the usual suspects of Michael Myers, 
Jason Voorhees and Freddy Krueger need look no 
further than indie toy outfit Retroband. Established 
in May 2013, the company has released limited- 
edition, custom-made figures of those obscure 
'70s and ’80s horror film characters which have 
never been rendered in action figure form before. 

Offerings so far have included the skeleton, 
pumpkin and witch-masked tykes from 1983’s 
Halloween III: Season of the Witch; the homicidal 
Santa Claus costume-wearing Billy from Silent 
Night, Deadly Night {]9S4); a zombified Nathan 
Grantham from the “Father’s Day” segment of 
Creepshow (1982); a white biohazard-suited 
“Trixie Soldier” from George A. Romero’s 1 973 cult 
flick The Crazies, a mutant cannibalistic humanoid 
underground dweller from C.H.U.D. {1 984); a slug 
from Night of the Creeps (1 986); and a pig head- 
sporting farmer Vincent from 1 980’s Motel Hell - 
which came in both regular and bloodied versions 
and was packaged with a miniature chainsaw. Its 
founder, San Antonio-based artist and designer 
Aaron Moreno, says he first got the idea to create 
the figures from a discussion with his son. 

“He asked me what kind of toys I had as a 
child,” he says. “I started explaining while showing 
him my entire collection I once owned. It brought 
back so many memories, I started to wonder, 
'What if I could go back in time, what kind of fig- 
ures would I have loved as a child?' I quickly 
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started brainstorming and the rest is history.” 

Moreno also says that he initially worked with 
existing action figure parts like arms and acces- 
sories, but after taking sculpting lessons, he be- 
came increasingly confident in his abilities to 
move onto doing full sculpts for his creations. He 
says, however, that the process of sculpting and 
painting objects on such a small scale (most fig- 
ures stand approximately 3% -inches) take pa- 
tience. 

"I start off sculpting, trying to get as much down 
on the subject without going too overboard,” he 
explains. “I then mould it and cast it in resin. Once 



that's done it goes to painting - a very important 
part. Resin can be tricky when painting, it can get 
difficult, especially when your character has over 
nine different colors, so making custom colors be- 
comes the norm. After painting, then goes the 
packaging. That’s when my friend Gabriel Hernan- 
dez (find him on Instagram: ©WorthyEnemies) 
comes in. He’s the talent responsible for the card 
art. Once the art is finalized, I make each card 
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one by one. Last is the gluing of the blister [to the 
card]. To create a figure from sculpt can take up 
to two weeks, sometimes a little longer. But it all 


out within the first day of release. Having started 
making figures of characters he liked, Moreno 
found that some companies and license holders 


sioned making his figures for fans and collectors. 

“I didn’t think anyone would care, let alone pur- 
chase a figure,” he allows. “I was extremely 



depends on how detailed the figure is and how 
complex the paint application is.” 

The figures - which all have low production 
runs of around 50 to 75 units (though some of the 
earlier releases were as low as 20) and usually 
sell for between $65 to $1 00 apiece - often sell 


are now approaching him with projects. Earlier 
this year, he even teamed up with Mondo to create 
a George A. Romero figure - including a zombie 
version to give to the filmmaker - to sell at an 
Alamo Drafthouse screening of Romero’s classic 
Dam of the Dead. He admits that he never envi- 


shocked when I sold out my first launch, but it was 
only after my fourth launch when I noticed I was 
onto something. My fans are amazing. They’re the 
ones that make this all worth it.” 

For more news and upcoming releases, go to 
retroband.bigcartel.com. JB 


Coming up on its 10th anniversary, California- 
based Bif Bang Row! was founded in 2005 by 
Jason Lenzi and Jason Labowitz and made its 
name releasing retro-styled toys. One of the com- 
pany’s early releases was a set of 8-inch tall 
Mego-styled figures derived from the 1980 Flash 
Gordon-, Bif Bang Row! would go on to produce 8- 
inch figures and other toys of characters from cult 
TV properties BaWestarGalactica, Doctor Who. The 
Six Million Doilar Man and The Twilight Zone. The 
first 8-inch Twilight Zone figures to be marketed 
(Sideshow had previously released a few 12-inch 
dolls) utilized a black-and-white scheme which 
gave the toys a unique look while allowing them 
to remain faithful to how the characters appeared 
in the original B&W episodes. 

Now, with assistance from fellow toy outfit Zica 
Toys, the company has released a new line of 3 % 
-inch Twilight Zone action figures. The first series 
consists of seven offerings: the miniature, yet dan- 
gerous Invader who menaces an old woman in 
her isolated farmhouse in "The In- 








H vaders"; anxious airplane passenger Bob Wilson 
H (memorably portrayed by William Shatner), as well 
V as the primate-like Gremlin that landed on the 
F wing on the plane whom only Wilson can see, from 
the classic “Nightmare at 20,000 Feet"; bibliophile 
f Henry Bemis (Burgess Meredith), as seen in “Time 
I * Enough at Last”; the creepy Talky Tina’ doll from 
the episode "Living Doll” and two versions of the 

I Kanamit (played by Richard Kiel), an alien with a 
taste for humans in “To Serve Man.” 

“We had always planned to work in the 3 
% -inch arena at some point, but the planets have 
lined up perfectly for this to be the right moment," 
says Lenzi. “Super? and Funko opened the door 
last year with their Alien ReAction figures and that 
seems to have got everyone thinking [of making 3 
%-inch figures].” 

Lenzi adds that there’s a fine line between trying 


to get the likenesses of the actors correct while 
still trying to maintain a vintage aesthetic. 

“It can get difficult at times,” he says, “because 
you want the audience to know you’re trying and 
are purposefully going for that blend, that you're 
not missing the target. Shatner is a great example, 
because he’s one of the most sculpted faces in pop 
culture history, but not often gotten right for what- 
ever reason. There seems to be a bit of disagree- 
ment on the ReAction design; there are those that 
argue that bearing little to no resemblance to the 
actor is the aim, citing the early Kenner’s Star 
Wars' human characters. But I'd point to Mattel’s 
classic Battlestar Galactica scu\p\5...ar\(i Mego’s 
Star Trek: The Motion Picture range and say oth- 
erwise, that there’s a way to make it feel like it 
came from 1970s technology, and still get pretty 
accurate portraits.” 


Lenzi says that the response to the figures - 
which, with the exception of the exclusive color 
versions sold at the recent San Diego Comic-Con, 
use the same B&W scheme as the 8-inch line - 
has been “overwhelming," and that there are plans 
for further 3 % -inch Twilight Zone Tiqures (a pro- 
totype of Bill Mumy from the episode of “It’s a Good 
Life” was displayed at SDCC). 

“Rod Serling is one of my all-time heroes, a true 
genius in every sense of the word,” he says. “I’ve 
been in love with The Twilight Zone since I was a 
kid, and when we first went after the license I re- 
ally didn’t imagine that, besides the hard core fan, 
there might be much interest past the classic 
‘creatures’ in the series. Man, was I wrong. People 
can’t seem to get enough of what we're doing, 
and it's such a thrill to get to bring this stuff to 
life.” JB 



One of the most iconic toy companies of the 
1970s, Mego Corporation is fondly remembered 
for its 8-inch posable action figures of DC and 
Marvel superheroes, and characters from such 
TV and film properties as Star Trek and Planet of 
the Apes. The toys featured detailed (for the day) 
head sculpts and sported colourful cloth outfits, 
making them hugely successful with kids. A se- 
ries of missteps (including passing up on the li- 
cense for a little film called Star Wars) led to 
financial troubles for the company and Mego 
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filed for bankruptcy in 1983. Since 
then, a few outfits have released 
Mego-like products, including Figures 
Toy Company, EMCE Toys and Bit Bang 
Pow! One of the latest companies to 
pick up the Mego torch has, ironically 
enough, been the National Entertain- 
ment Collectibles Association (NECA). 

Since it was termed in 1996, NECA 
has marketed meticulously sculpted 
bobblehead statues, replica props and, 
most popularly, incredibly-detailed, 
fully articulated action figures. An 8- 
inch horror figure line - which to date 
includes a Jason Voorhees, Freddy 
Krueger, both hero and Deadite ver- 
sions of Evil Dead's Ash, and Roy, the 
“imposter" Jason from Friday the 13th: 
A New Beginning {with figures of 
Leatherface, sack-headed Jason from 
Friday the 13th Part 2, Ghostface and 
The Misfits' The Fiend on their way) - 
would seemingly go against the com- 
pany's usual output, but NECA had 
been thinking of venturing into the 
retro-styled action figure arena for a 
while 

“In the back of my mind, I had al- 
ways kind of wanted a Freddy, Jason 
and Michael Myers done that way,” 
says Randy Falk, Director of Product 
Development at NECA. “However, we 
never had a doll body or product cate- 
gory like that. Then, a couple of years 
ago, we were doing a project with 
Quentin Tarantino for Django Un- 
chained, and we did these retro-styled 
figural dolls for him, because it was 
kind of what he wanted in terms of ex- 
ecution - something from the 70s era 
and aesthetic. ... We ended up having 
this generic male body that could be 
used or re-purposed for other things. 
So, sometime around spring [of 2013], 
we [said] let's make a Freddy and a 
Jason for Halloween and see what the 
response is and how it goes.” 

But though the figures are clearly in- 
fluenced by the toys of the 70s, they 
are noticeably more detailed and better 
constructed than their predecessors. 
Falk says it was important to apply the 
same level of detail present in this line, 
as seen in NECA's traditional, all-plastic 
figures. 

“While it’s a nod back and a homage 
to what Mego did or defined in the 
'70s, we wanted to make it compatible 
to what we do now,” he explains. “So, 
the plastics are much more durable 
and heavier. And the other thing that 
we wanted to incorporate that wasn’t 
really part of the Mego play pattern in 
the '70s was accessories. With 



Freddy it’s just the removable 
hat; but with figures like Jason, you 
have the machete, the ax and the 
harpoon gun. So the Freddy and 
Jason were a test, to see what the 
response was. And the response far 
exceeded our expectations, which 
was great. So, we have a lot more of 
those offerings this year, but in turn, J 
we tried to update or improve what fl 
we did with those. * 

For figures of non-masked charac- 
ters such as Ash and the soon-to-be- 
released Snake Plissken from 
Escape from New York, Falk reveals 
that, in addition to the companies 
that own the film rights, approval 
must also be obtained from the ac- 
tors themselves. 

“Everything has to be approved by 
the license holder,” he says. “In some 
cases, there's an additional level of 
approval by the talent. So, Bruce 
Campbell has to approved his [head 
sculpt], and Kurt Russell has to ap- 
prove his head sculpt.” 

Similar to the toys of years past, A 
packaging for the line utilizes illus- H 
trated artwork, and NECA has |P 
teamed up with several well-regard- ^ 
ing artists {including Jason Edmiston) 
to design original artwork. 

“For the packaging, we're doing 
unique, illustrated art for each char- 
acter,” says Falk. “Or we’re working 
with places like Mondo to use some 
of their art. Really, in the ’60s, ’70s 
and most of the '80s, there was 
beautiful illustrated art on all toy 
packaging that kind of went away 
with budget cuts, and the advent of 
everything being done on a desktop 
computer and Photoshop, and so 
on.” 

Falk reveals that along with the re- 
leases so far, NECA is currently work- 
ing with license holders in order to 
add additional 8-inch figures to the 
line next year. He does want to as- 
sure fans that the company will con- 
tinue to release their regular, 
highly-detailed sculpted figures. 

“I think that so far, the response 
has been really good,” he says. "And 
I just want to be clear with people 
that this isn’t replacing what we nor- 
mally do - which is the standard, 
traditional sculpted figure. It's more 
of an addition to another segment or 
line extension. They will coexist. 

There are just some people that 
don’t like the clothing. Both will 
exist, and one will not replace the 
other.” JB 





"Making yesterday’s toys," reads the motto for 
Warpo, a new brand introducing a line of retro-style 
action figures based on some nearly 100-year-old 
cosmic horror fiction characters. Founded by toy 
collectors/designers/“geeks" Tommy Baldwin, 
Bryan Katzel and Eric LeFeber, the company's com- 
ing out of the gate with the Legends of Cthulhu 
line, based on the stories of H.P. Lovecraft. 

"We have been fans of 70s and ’80s toys since 
birth," asserts LeFeber of the trio’s roots. "We are 
vintage toy fanatics and spend our free time scour- 
ing toy shows, flea markets, and garage sales look- 
ing for rare, forgotten gems for our collections." 

The Legends of Cthulhu figures are the result of 
a wildly successful Kickstarter campaign that 
raised over $1 31 ,000, more than double the initial 
$60,000 goal. The line will launch later this year 
with four figures: the robed “Cultists" (accessories: 
ceremonial mask, dagger and staff), the derby- 
wearing "Professor" (accessories; Cthulhu idol and 
revolver), the frog-like “Deep One" (accessory: 
spear) and the tentacled "Spawn of Cthulhu" (ac- 
cessories: Necronomicon and snap-on wings). All 
of them look authentically late-’70s/early ’80s, 
right down to the packaging, which features hand- 
painted card artwork by Ken Kelly, who decades 
ago worked on lines for Micronauts and Dungeons 






& Dragons but is best known for his KISS album 
covers for Destroyerand Love Gun. 

"We took inspiration from the popular culture of 
the ’70s and ’80s, styling trends from contempo- 
rary toy lines, and of course the descriptions in 
HPL’s stories," explains LeFeber (who describes 
Warpo’s process as “Method Manufacturing"). "We 
then filter all of that through a lens of what toy 
marketers of the time would have done to shape 
these characters into a children’s property. Add our 
sculptor Eddy Mosqueda’s creativity and insights 
from working in the era into the mix and you have 
ourfigures." 

LeFeber points out that although there are chal- 
lenges trying to realize creatures created by a 
writer who specialized in "unnameable horrors," 
the retro nature of the Legends of Cthulhu lines al- 
lowed more room for interpretation... at least more 
than some previously released, highly-detailed 
Lovecraftian toys. One wonders just what Lovecraft 
himself would think of having his cosmic horrors 
turned into 3.75-inch-tall kid-friendly collectibles. 

"That’s a great question," says LeFeber. "We’ve 
discussed this quite a bit. HPL was creatively a 
very progressive thinker. He was ‘open source' 50 
years before the term existed, encouraging others 
to expand and expound upon the worlds he created 
in his stories. For that reason, we like to think he 
would like ourfigures." DA 


Some action figures lovers make bootleg one- 
offs you can buy online. Old Colony Hobbies has 
created a wide of array of retro Star Wars and G.l. 
Joe-style horror movie ones available on eBay. 
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“Carlos E" creates both horror icon mashups 
(see Franken-Joe below), retro-style movie figures, 
and even custom requests. See them at 
mocjoes.storeenvy.com or ©mocjoes (Instagram). 
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I F THE MYRIAD MONSTERS THAT HAVE STALKED, CRAWLED, SLITHERED, CREEPED, LURCHED 
AND SLIMED ACROSS OUR SCREENS, FEW HAVE BEEN AS NIGHTMARISHLY MEMORABLE OR AS 
EXOTICALLY UNEMBELLISHED AS THE BLOB. 


Neither vegetable, mineral nor animal, this in- 
destructible, ever-growing, protoplasmic mass 
is utterly devoid of conscience, intellect or 
emotion; its singular purpose being the total 
consumption and absorption of any living or- 
ganism that has the misfortune of stumbling 
into its trajectory. Made in 1958 for just 
$240,000, The Blob has become a perennial 
classic of sci-fi horror schlock. Lensed in Penn- 
sylvania by a crew principally versed in making 
religious and educational shorts, the movie is 
mostly notable for furnishing Steve (or as he is 
billed in the opening credits, “Steven”) Mc- 
Queen with his first starring role. 

Exactly 30 years later, writer/director Chuck Rus- 
sell Nightmare on Elm Street 3: Dream WarriorSi 
would unleash his own energetic, finely crafted up- 
date of this much-loved creature feature. Incorpo- 
rating state-of-the-art pre-CGI special effects, the 
1 988 incarnation of The Blob would not be centred 
around the deflating weather balloon utilised in the 
original. Instead, Russell’s monster would be a fe- 
rociously agile eating machine, capable of un- 
leashing an array of pseudopodia to pitilessly swat, 
seize and crush its victims. Whether oozing effort- 
lessly across ceilings, engulfing entire phone 
booths, erupting out of prone bodies, wrenching 
them through waste-disposal units or infiltrating 
movie theatres, it was clear that this amoebic 


menace was a force to be reckoned with. 

Co-written with Frank Darabont (The Mist), 
whom Russell first 


met on the set of the 
slasher film Hell Night 
in 1981, The Blob is 
set in the small town 
of Arborville, Califor- 
nia where, one night, 
a meteor crashes in 
the woods. An elderly 
homeless man (Billy 
Beck) pokes a stick 
into the acidic glop 
that is hemorrhaging 
out of the ruptured 
meteorite when it 
suddenly - and 
painfully - attaches 
itself to his hand. 

Cheerleader Meg 
(Saw’s Shawnee 
Smith), football hero 

Paul (Donovan Leitch) and motorcycle-riding juve- 
nile delinquent Brian (Kevin Dillon), take the 
stricken transient - who has frantically tried to 
chop his own hand off with an axe to extricate the 
corrosive slime - to the hospital. While the old man 
awaits medical attention, the voracious Blob - 







which has increased in size - consumes most 
of his body before attacking and devouring Paul as 
a horrified Meg looks on. 

The local Sheriff (Jeffrey De- 
Munn) dismisses Meg’s out- 
landish story but soon he - and 
other residents of Arborville - 
meet with ghastly deaths. Meg 
seeks out Brian’s help and to- 
gether they head off to the forest 
to investigate the crater, where- 
upon they encounter a covert bi- 
ological containment team led by 
Dr. Meddows (Joe Seneca). The i 
teens learn that the intergalactic j 
mucous is in fact the product of a 
synthetic experiment in germ 
warfare and that the meteor it / 
gestated inside is actually a 
defective satellite. Brian and 
Meg must flee from the militarily | 
scientists - and avert the gluti- 
nous clutches of the Blob - in 
order to prevent their entire town from being _ 
consumed in an all-out plasma-pocalypse. 

Ripe with a playful sense of knowing humour ’ 
and punctuated with several gruesomely inventive ' 
set pieces. The Blob is a monster 
movie par excellence. Wild, witty | 






I ^ Ii and wet, it more than 

holds its own against comparisons with such 
superior ’80s remakes as The Thing and The 
Fly. Russeli and Daratwnt's sharply delineated ar- 
chetypes (sensitive rebel, cosseted heroine, con- 
niving scientist, alcoholic priest) may exist in a ’50s 
time warp but they are engaging nevertheless. The 
k pair even finds room to reference the original 
^ Blob’s infamous theatre scene whilst further taking 
aim at the dwindling slasher subgenre with The 
Garden Tool Massacre, its movie-within-a-movie. 
Released in August 1 988 to mixed reviews and 
disappointing box office, the last quarter of a 
> century has seen audiences go goo-goo 
over The Blob. With Twilight Time set to re- 
lease a Blu-ray of the film this month. Rue 
Morgue recently cornered Russell to ask the Illi- 
nois-born filmmaker to share his memories of 
making his moist monster movie. 




When did the idea to remake The Slob first 
strike you? 

I had arrived in LA shortly after finishing univer- 
! sity and had gotten several jobs at the very bot- 
' tom of the food chain in the movie business - 
^ things like getting coffee, then working as a 
I second assistant director. Throughout this 
time, I was always looking for a way to cre- 
ate my first opportunity to direct a feature 
film. I realized that to achieve my goal I would 
' need an angle. I’d always been a big fan of The 
Blob and I thought if I could secure the rights 
to remake the film, it would be something that 
would accompany my credits as an assistant di- 
rector and writer. After doing my home- 
^ work, I discovered that Jack Harris, the 
producer of the original, owned the rights 
and so I made a personal approach to him. I told 
I' Jack that I would dedicate myself to making a 
' great movie and we discussed the various steps 
required to get the remake into production. Jack 
responded positively to my focus and determina- 
^ tion; he gave me an option on the material and 
Jater helped to set up The Blob. I then took 
^ the project to a few places until we found 
^ a group willing to make the film. 

K y, ^ Why then did ymir first direc- 
. JD . ttirial assignment become 4 

VWb'.g)® Hightmore an FIm Street 3; 
Bream Warrior^ 

Well, one of the places I presented The 
Blob to was New Line Cinema who, at the 
time, was looking for a directorto make the 
latest Freddy Krueger sequel. They decided 
to pass on The Blob, but they did offer me 
Elm streets, which is a movie I’m still in- 
^credibly proud of. After Elm Street 3 was re- 
^ leased to good reviews and box office, I 
immediately started working on The Blob as 
I my second feature. 


' 

Your co-writer on The Bleb was Frank 
Darabont, who you'd collaborated with pre- 
viously on the rewritten script for FIm 
Street I How did the two of you approach 
writing the remake? 

When Frank and I rewrote Elm Streets, we were 
holed-up together in a cabin in Big Bear [Califor- 
nia] for eleven days just hammering it out. We 
mostly wrote The Blob at my apartment which, 
coincidentally, was on Elm Street - or more ac- 
curately Elm Drive - in Beverly Hills. I think we 
both understood that the success of any remake 
is dependent on some level of artistic enthusiasm 
for the original and Frank and I certainly had that. 
We were thrilled to be writing The Stop together 
and saw it as an opportunity to inject some hu- 
mour into the story and also to do something spe- 
cial and scary with the visual effects. We realized 
that the only limits at this stage were the limits 
of our own imaginations - although that would 
later change when we were shooting within 
the confines of our budget. But it was a 
lot of fun deciding what the Blob could 
or should be; how it looked, moved and 


interacted with its victims. Back in the 1950s, the 
filmmakers barely had the means to do much 
with the creature FX but we had a chance to 
make the Blob a truly frightening monster. Frank 
and I also realized that the idea of centring our 
story around a group of teenagers who discover 
this terrifying secret in their midst was potentially 
a solid structure for a horror film. 

The Blab is one of those rare monsters that 
isn't in any way anthropomorphized. There 
isn't a trace of humanity or humanness 
about it. 

And that’s one of the things that always appealed 
to me about it - along with the Blob’s simplicity 
and ferocity as a monster. It can squeeze through 
a window or a drain or an air vent; it can crawl 
under a door and slither inside your car; it can in- 
vade your body, and its appetite and hunger are 
unending. The Blob is a pretty crazy idea; an 
amorphous creature that is mindlessly growing 
and eating everything in its path. I thought it 
worked as a powerful metaphor and the best 
horror always has some strong metaphor!- 





cal content. As an audience, either consciously or j 
unconsciously, we respond to these monsters and ! 
the disturbing realities and truths they represent, i 
Interestingly, today, The Blob might be interpreted I 
as a metaphor for these huge, faceless corpora- i 
tions we see that take over and devour smaller 
entities. 

The !958 film is often read as a metaphor 
for the growing threat of communism and 
the growing lust for consumerism, but the 
remake also has this palpable suspicion of 
authority. Is that something you felt per- 
sonally? 

Absolutely, I was a little ahead of my time in 
questioning government. Actually, the military 
takeover of a small town that's enacted in The 
Blob seems poignant today, particularly after we 
see things like the marshal law that threatens our 
society when there is an event like the Boston 
Massacre. It’s good to question authority and 
that’s another thing that became thematic: when 
something terrifying and unknown strikes atown 
and its inhabitants, is a military presence a good 


thing or should it be questioned? That's the fas- 
cinating opportunity the horror genre often gives 
you as a filmmaker. It allows you to create these 
broad metaphors and political commentary that 
- if they work well - operate on a number of lev- 
els. So, yes, I specifically had a theme of ques- 
tioning authority in The Blob and Kevin Dillon’s 
rebellious character supports that. He is some- 
body who at first appears untrustworthy but 
eventually becomes the only one you can trust. 
Like the original movie, it’s the kids who know 
what’s really happening and the authority figures 
need to catch on. 

Paul, the wholesome jock, seems to be posi- 
tioned as the 'flOs equivalent of Steve Mc- 
Queen's character in the original. Why then, 
within 30 minutes, is Paul suddenly ripped 
apart and absorbed by the Blob? 

That sequence was very purposefully focused - 
in terms of our structure and approach - on let- 
ting the audience know that they were watching 
something that was different from the original. 
Paul's death was an opportunity to take the ex- 


pectations of the first movie, with its handsome 
campus hero, and unexpectedly flip them. It 
alerted people that anything could happen in the 
remake to anyone at anytime. For that reason, I 
had always intended Paul’s death to be the most 
brutal. If you do something shocking early enough 
in the story it helps to create suspense through- 
out the movie, but I've never been a big gore fan. 
I believe the truly terrifying things are not neces- 
sarily the most graphic. Personally, I find 
grotesque movies more depressing than enter 
taining, so I prefer the fantasy bent of The 
Blob . ... I storyboarded Paul’s death in detail 
and we actually shot a number of gruesome 
moments that were cut back as we encountered 
a ratings problem. Some things were too tough 
for the MPAA, but then there were other things 
that were not quite possible to achieve techni- 
cally. In terms of FX, we were hovering on the 
boundaries of what had been done before and 
what had not been done. That was the great 





Were you concerned about the MPAA's 
scissor-happy trimming of the gore? 

I actually thought very little about it - untii it 
was time to cut for them! [Laughs] i feit the gore 
we were doing in The Blob was - by its very na- 
ture - heaviiy stylized. We iiteraiiy had the melting 
and dissoiving of people in the digestive tract of 
this geiatinous creature and i thought the im- 
agery was so abstract it wouldn’t be too contro- 
versial for the MPAA. I was wrong about that, but 
when you make a horror film you always have to 
consider these negative reactions. We did have 
plenty of coverage for the various se- 
quences and we did have to edit some 
graphic material out or lessen its impact 
slightly. One scene that comes to mind is the 
short-order cook getting sucked down the dis- 
posal by the Blob. That sequence always stands 
out for audiences - always - but it’s so surreal it < 
isn’t overwhelmingly gross. 

Why do you thinh that set piece in partic- 
ular engenders such strong reactions? 

I think it’s the way in which it combines the fa- 
miliar with the horrific. There is something very 
disturbing about disposals as a domestic unit 
and the fantastical idea that a fully-grown 
man can be dragged down into one, kicking 
and screaming. Everyone can recognize and 
relate to a disposal because once you turn it 
on, it makes this terrible sound. You often say 


to yourself, “God, today I have to deal with what- 
ever the hell is down there!” Well, why couldn’t 
the Blob be lurking down there, unseen? So we 
used a very specific hook in that set piece be- 
cause sometimes the more personal and com- 
mon a situation is, the more disturbing it is for an 
audience. 

One thing the remake does spectacularly 
well is make the prospect of being killed and 
absorbed by the Blob both revolting and ter- 
rifying. Was that important to you when 
you were planning the film? 

Absolutely. Look, the bottom line is The Blob 
was a horror film and we needed to have sev- 


IN TERMS OF FX, WE 
WERE HOVERING ON 
THE BOUNDARIES OF 
WHAT HAD BEEN 
DONE BEFORE AND 
WHAT HAD NOT BHN 
DONE BEFORE. 


eral big scares in there. The way I approached 
the movie was to firstly create these engaging 
characters that the audience cared about. Then, 
and only then, can you effectively fulfil the de- 
mands of the genre. For me, that means you 
must ask yourself as a director if there are at 
least three major scares in your movie - three 
powerful, well-planned scares that really jolt the 
audience. Then you hope to have a variety of 
smaller, less-devastating scares that are tan- 
gential. Oftentimes, these smaller moments will 
surprise you as being the things that the audi- 
ence will remember and relate to the most. You 
simply have to ensure that you’ve got all of 
these elements carefully woven into the story, 
so that they feel entirely natural and appropri- 
ate. 

One sequence that demonstrates that min- 
gling of the mundane with the macabre is 
the nightmarish demise of Fran, the diner 
owner, who is swallowed by the Blob whilst 
trapped in a telephone booth. 

Candy’s death is particularly interesting because 
- to this day - if I had all the time and money in 
the world I wouldn’t change it. From a story 
standpoint, it’s incredibly effective: after Candy 
enters the booth, she desperately starts calling 
the Sheriff for help. Then, as the Blob envelops 
the booth, it’s the Sheriff’s partially dissolved 
corpse that Candy sees pressed up against the 
glass. The only person who can rescue her is al- 



ready dead and that was a twisted little scare. 
The scene also works extremely well from a 
technical standpoint. The camera is looking 
straight down on Candy as she is trapped in the 
booth when the Blob finally breaks through the 
glass and consumes her. That shot actually in- 
volved a large miniature doll of Candy that was 
about two feet tall in a miniature phone booth 
set that was probably three feet tall. From all 
four sides, we blasted our Blob material at this 
doll from air cannons and it looks quite convinc- 
ing - the high-angle perspective being the per- 
fect touch. We didn't have the advantage of 
using CGI to create the Blob. This meant there 
was a lot more pressure on the physical FX 
working correctly, but they definitely had a grav- 
ity and believabillty that CGI didn’t possess. 
That’s why, looking back, Candy’s death is just 
one of the things that is weirdly effective be- 
cause those are real kinetics. 

Is it true that certain difficulties arose in 
shooting the TX as there were some last- 
minute scheduling changes instigated in 
order to mate the release date? 

I don’t think there was a release date problem, 
but we did have some problems on the first day 
the Blob was scheduled to work with the first 
unit. These kinds of shows always break down 
into what you are going to do technically and 
what you are going to do with the principal ac- 
tors on set and on location. So we did push back 
within our schedule until we got the Blob FXjust 
right. It was a difficult shoot because we were 
doing a number of full-scale FX and it was 
heavy stuff. In order to realize the Blob itself, we 
developed this elaborate system that was a 
combination of coloured silks filled with metho- 


cel - which is the slimy, blobby element of the 
monster. These silk [quilts] had an interesting 
texture, shape and movement as well as a 
translucency that revealed what was happening 
internally in the Blob. The creature also had var- 
ious tentacles, so we deployed a series of tra- 
ditional in-camera tricks such as simple reverse 
loads and reverse action. These were often 
breathtakingly effective and there are a few mo- 
ments in the film that I’m still very proud of. But 
it took quite some time and effort to accomplish 
the FX within our schedule. 

The sequence where the Blob infiltrates the 
movie theatre recalls the most celebrated 
moment from the original. Why did you feel 
it was important to reference the first film 
so explicitly? 

The movie theatre scene is undoubtedly the 
iconic scene of the original. It was certainly one 
of the most memorable things I recalled about 
the movie - along with Steve McQueen. You 
must understand, I never saw the ’50s Blob in a 
theatre. I saw it as a kid on TV in the comfort of 
my own home, but even I realized that there was 
something about the creature attacking the au- 
dience like that which was remarkably progres- 
sive. In fact, I think that scene became iconic for 
that very reason. The action almost seemed to 
pierce the third wall as if the filmmakers were 
warning us: “Okay, now the monster is coming 
to get you!” That was a wild concept for ’50s 
horror cinema. In remaking The Bloblor an ’80s 
audience, I felt compelled to give them a new, 
updated version of that scene. It was an ambi- 
tious undertaking for us but, to tell you the truth, 
it’s one sequence that I’m slightly disappointed 


Why? 

It's mostly because of the technical results, j 
That was the sequence where I most intended I 
to pull off a CGI experiment to see if this new\ 
technology could create something that was ex- 
tremely animated. The scene remains effective J 
because you still get a wonderful sense of thei 
Blob’s entry into the theatre, and you care abouti 
the characters trapped in this horrifying situation.1 
I do like the shot of the Blob attacking the patrons } 
as it’s partially illuminated by the strobe lighting 
after the movie [breaks up in the projector]. That's 
a creepy moment that goes some way to recap- i 
turing the original’s sense of this monster f 
somehow penetrating our reality. The audience ’ 
thinks they are safe in their seats but they’re i 
clearly not! [Chuckles] Again, I’m taking into ac- f 
count the limitations we faced on the film as 
we only had a certain amount of time andv 
money to shoot that sequence. We had to'' 
make sure that our Blob FX paid off, but L 
would’ve loved to have spent a few T 
more days on the theatre scenes. X. 

One shocking moment occurs 
when the Kid is attacked by the I 

Blob in the sewer and reduced to a 1 f 
dissolving ruin. Bid you have any 
misgivings about killing a child so 
brutally onscreen? 

Sometimes the only way to create suspense B 
and fear in a horror film is to do things that are 
brave, bold and unexpected. Like the short-order 
cook’s demise, what happens to that child is very | 
surreal and wouldn’t occur in real life. Essentially, 
the kid is blobified - and pops back up as this 
shrieking, destroyed thing - but, honestly, it was 
all in good fun. I knew that moment would be dis- 
turbing and since it occurred in the third act as I 
we were hurtling towards our climax, I wanted to 
keep the audience on edge. The sewer sequence 
was planned very carefully and shot very safely. 

In fact, the child actor wasn’t involved with the I 
physical effect at all. Ultimately, when you are try- 
ing to scare people, you have to be prepared to j 
do certain things that are shocking and I deter- J 
mined that killing a child was correct in this in>| 
stance. I’m sure the scene is memorable for that 
reason and it certainly helped to sustain a^ 
sense of anxious anticipation as to the fates , 
of the other characters in the film. 

Another innovation is that the Blob is no ^ 
longer an extraterrestrial entity, but rather 
the result of a US government military ex-^ 
periment that has gone awry. 

That idea was inspired by the risky research ^ 
work we all assume is being done in biologicaP 
warfare. If there is something 
that might be positive in our | 
cautionary notes, let us question ’ 






exactly what’s going on that the government 
feels we should not be allowed to know. Our ori- 
gin for the Blob as this biological weapon 
' rtk was a nice touch and, again, I thought we 
owed the audience something that was 
I progressive. 


ence to elaborate on the mystery of what the 
Blob was and where it came from. 


paign, but there’s no denying it was a tiny one. 
There was a very nice one-sheet made, but we 
didn’t have the advertising budget to create a 
real presence. For example, when David Cro- 
nenberg's remake of The F/y came out, it was 
everywhere! You knew that movie had arrived, 
but people did not know that The Blob was re- 
leased. At least, not the people l know. 


The concluding scene clearly sets up a se- 
quel. Were any discussions held about the 
possibility of your helming a second install- 
ment? 

Yeah, but The Blob was an independent film 
with independent producers. The production en- 
tity was not the same thing as when you do a 
studio movie and you simply flip a switch and 
make a sequel. Obviously, there was room for a 
second film and, yes, the cli- 
max does strongly hint at an- 
DK I other life for the monster. 


One of the guiding principles of remakes - 
particularly those we see today - is to offer 
as little narrative or thematic variation from 
the original as possible. 

Yeah, and I find that very sad. It certainly wasn’t 
the point of my remaking 
‘ 77?e£/ob, because ulti- 

mately there would 
have been no 
point. oc- 
.V . ^ curred to me 

Lr\v‘ \U 

L back in the day 

that there wasn’t a 

I more perfect horror film t. 

^ to remake where you 
A could potentially do a bet- » 

■| ter job than the original- 

perhaps short of discover- Tvv^^ 
^ ing Steve McQueen, The 
\ first movie left a lot of room to explore new 
' 1 ideas as it was a very basic story. Actually, 
J its simplicity and economy were its two 
greatest strengths as it allowed the audi- 


That hasn't prevented the film from becom- 
ing a cherished classic of ’BOs horror. Surely 
that counts for something? 

Oh, absolutely! You know, when we were 
preparing The Blob. I wanted to make a straight- 
up monster movie with no apologies or excuses, 
a creature feature that people could embrace.^ 
To then see the film not be embraced by audi- 
ences was disappointing. I’ve now learned^ 
that The Blob enjoys this amazing afterlife^ 
which - like the monster itself - keeps grow- 
ing and growing. I can’t tell you how many peo- 
ple have approached me and said, “Hey, I saw 
your movie as a kid and loved it and here’s 
why...” That’s always a wonderful thing for any g 
director to hear and it makes me feel proud. It f 
proves that The Blob did eventually find its au- \ 
dience - maybe not in the first week, but in 
^ the years that have followed, and perhaps, 
^ in the years yet to come. 


reason one 

mEmCP' didn't appear was because 
The Bfob failed to resonate 
audiences upon its re- 
' lease. Why do you think that 

I I don't know. The Blob didn’t do 

I ^ i j » j that bad at the box office, but it 
didn’t do what we hoped for. I 
wasn’t pleased with the mar- 
keting campaign it received, but isn't it al- 
ways a shame to hear a director say * ^ 
that? I believe that a film should always CS^ 
find its audience despite an ad cam- 
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Ariel Fisher, Harvey LaLonde, Brett McNeil, Aaron Moore, Sandra Struzik, Lindsay Fontaine, Andrew Johnson, Emma 
McKenzie, Victoria Brown, Mikel Panigatti, Alison Lang (missing: Mike DeShane, Dave Pace, Nico Pecota, Dawson 
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MUHODEGIGUO'BELUMAH. 
oeiiiiRE ciiMMnis, kiioiau calgana. 
ANDY MAGROAHD GEAR FUmiKS 


ANIMOSITY -USA 


The problem with “twist" 
* I ^ r i movies is that not only are they 
, ^ review without spoil- 

^ T ^ f “ ing, they can also be hard to 
^ , watch when the plot is non- 
» sensical until the surprise is 

revealed. If Animosit/s im- 
I plausible character motiva- 

tions, poor acting and flat 
visuals make you to turn it off 
before the twist you’ll miss out 
on a genuinely intriguing concept that combines PetSe- 
materywVn Groundhog 0ay (of the Dead!), set it in a 
cursed yuppie starter-home in the woods. There’s a de- 
cent movie hiding under this pile of corpse doppel- 
gangers, but it's still clawing its way to the surface... AM 

AMONG THE LIVING -FRANCE 

Alexandre Bustillo and Mien Maury 

^SSSgpiP I French duo that made the 
traumatic shocker Inside try 
^3tid at '80s cinema 
homage with mixed results. A 
trio of boys skipping school 
find themselves in an aban- 
y-As doned film lot, where they 
^ - frl witness uncanny occurrences 

that whet their appetites for 
the forbidden. Among the / jV- 
ing feels like The Goonies meets The Hills Have Eyes. 
two films with palpably distant tones. Bustillo and Maury 
are clearly talented, but this movie gets mired in the at- 


tempt to splice together a nostalgic slice of youth culture 
with tile home invasion subgenre, giving it a Jekyll and 
Hyde-like split personality. MOB 

BLACK MOUNTAIN SIDE -CANADA 

Nick Szostakiwskyj 

It can be difficult for a film to 
emulate a classic such as Car- 
BLACK penter’s The Thing and still feel 
MOUNTAIN fresh, yet Black Mountain Side 
C I QC does just that. When a group of 

archeologists make the discov- 
ery of a lifetime at their remote 
^ dig, their joy is short-lived when 

they become trapped with an 
unknown monster among them, 
and must contend with in-fighting and isolation. Excellent 
hand-held camerawork only adds to a sense of impend- 
ing doom. DC 

BLDODY KNUCKLES -CANADA 

Matt O'Mahoney 

Bloody Knuckles provides a 

welcome throwback to the 
grindhouse days of New York 
^ ' City, when Times Square was 

a crass and disgusting place. 
Recalling the batshit-craziness 
tfidNrV of early Troma films with ab- 
yMlyCK^S* favorites like Evil Dead 2, 

it tells the story of outspoken 
comic creator named Travis 
who gets his drawing hand 
chopped off after pissing off a Chinatown mob boss. De- 


feated, he gives up his obscene underground comic until 
his severed hand comes to life and becomes a terrible, 
hilarious nuisance that revels in old-school splatter re- 
venge. Two severed thumbs up! MG 


CREEP -USA 


This low-budget project feels 
like a much larger production 
-■* ' thanks to co-star Mark Du- 

plass, powerhouse horror 
producer Jason Blum {Insidi- 
ous, Paranormal Acdvit/i and 
Patrick Brice, who gets triple 
credit for writing, directing 
and playing the lead role. In 
Creep, a filmmaker (Brice) an- 
swers an online ad offering $1000 for a “film service," 
which appears to be a dying man’s request to leave a 
video message to his unborn child. He accepts the job 
for the quick paycheck, but the man's behaviour gets 
progressively stranger... and creepier. Overall, this found 
footage film has a slow, suspenseful bum that pays off 
with a kickass finale. MG 

THE CREEP BEHIND THE CAMERA -USA 

Pete Schuermann 

While Vic Savage’s The Creeping Terror may be a con- 
tender for the worst movie ever made, this documentary 
about the film's creation is packed with enough tales of 
sex, drugs, kiddie-porn, Nazi ism and overall degeneracy 
to compensate for the original film's foibles. Oh, did we 
mention that Charles Manson features prominently? 
Playing like a low-rent Hollywood Babylon, it’s surprising 





this story isn't better known, 
given the density of scandal 
and perversion on display. With 
equal parts talking head inter- 
views and manic re-enact- 
ments, The Creep Behind the 
Camera will have viewers run- 
ning to YouTube to watch the 
original film. AM 

CYBERNATURAL -USA 

Leo Cabriadze 

Night Watch director Timur 
Bekmambetov produced this 
frightfest about tech-sawy 
^ teens haunted by the ghost of 

a bullied girl. What makes Cy- 
Ygy bemafwra/ unique is its use of 

modem media; Skype, Face- 
book and instant messaging 
become the channels through 
which Laura Barns, who shot 
herself after a humiliating 
video was posted online, demands to know which of her 
so-called friends did it Director Leo Gabriadze takes a 
canny, satirical jab at the multi-tasking nature of today's 
youth to bring on the scares as we track Laura’s threats 
and her friends’ increasing horror through multiple open 
windows on a laptop screen. Unique and terri^ing. SP 

BEAU SNOW: RED VS DEAD - 
NURWAY/ICELAND 

Tommy Wirkola 

The original Dead Snow was 
j||B|||||K, one of the greatest horror 
comedies of the last twenty 
years, and die sequel is even 
^ funnier (and bloodier) than the 

' original! Red vs. Dead starts 
out right where the first film 
left off, with lone survivor 
Kin CIMIU/* fleeing the scene in a 

WRU ulWVV* speeding car. He returns the 
last piece of gold to the Nazi 
zombies but they still won’t rest and Martin is left to fig- 
ure out what else these long-dead soldiers could be after. 
With the help of an American zombie-fighting squad and 
the titular red army, the final battle against the Fiihrer’s 
undead militia left the midnight crowd at Fantasia cheer- 
ing. DC 

THE DRDWNSMAN- CANADA 

Chad Archibald 

Black Fawn Rims founder 
Chad Archibald and co-writer 
Cody Calahan attempt to cre- 
ate their own cinematic 
boogeyman with The 
Drownsman. In it, a young 
woman with a profound 
water phobia has visions of a 
dead serial killer called The 
Drownsman. Soon, she and 
her friends are targeted by 
the long-haired ghoul, who can appear wherever there 
is water. This makes for some clever scenes (one char- 
acter disappears into a puddle), but the Drownsman him- 
self is only mildly interesting, both in design and 
backstory. Maybe the inevitable sequel will flesh out his 
history. SP 
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Black Mountain Side 

DYS-- CANADA 

Maude Michaud 

, Eva and Sam are quarantined in- \ 
side their condo while a pan- | 
demic in the vein of 28 Days ? 
Lafertakes over Montreal. Citi- ) 
zens begin exhibiting symptoms \ 
of cannibalism and rage, and no ‘■ 
one is permitted to leave their ; 
homes while the government investigates. The relation- ? 
ship between the former bondage model Eva and her ? 
boyfriend is strained but we don’t find out why until fur- | 
ther in the film, and that's when DYS- delivers some truly \ 
shocking moments... particularly one in the shape of a ; 
coat hanger. MG ! 




cent home-schooled son is constantly sick. A neighboring 
girl attempts to befriend the boy, only to discover a secret 
which comes off far less horrifying than it could. Morton 
gives 'er as the boy’s overprotective doctor mother while 
Shannon effectively channels frustration and futility, but 
McNaughton doesn’t seem to know what to do with 
these cinematic powerhouses and the resulting film is 
like a subpar '70s TV movie. SP 




EJECTA -CANADA 


Matt Wieie and Chad 
Archibald 

The Drownsman director Chad 
Archibald teams with Exit Hu- 
manity producer Matt Wiele to 
direct this low-budget but am- 
bitious sci-ti thriller that relies on 
big ideas (from Pontypool 
screenwriter Tony Burgess) instead of overreaching in 
the special effects department. Julian Richings plays 
William Cassidy, a man visited by aliens decades ago 
who now return on the eve of a massive solar flare. The 
film uses a lot of flashbacks and found footage (there’s 
plenty of ainning around in the forest), but the filmmakers 
create genuine tension and deploy simple yet effective 
FX to ramp up the horror of the aliens’ big reveal. SP 

n; THE HARVEST -USA 

John McNaughton 
Director John McNaughton 
{Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killei) 
returns to the genre that 
THE spawned his career - sort of - 
HARVEST jn y,j5 |jmp thriller. Samantha 

Morton and Michael Shannon 
star as a couple whose adoles- 


!• 


Leigh Janiak 

Newlywed couple Bea and 

HONEYMOON Paul head off into the 

woods for what they hope 
be a quiet, romantic 
honeymoon. While this 
^ setup isn't exactly original, 
I. the week that unfolds for 

the couple will keep you 
guessing. Sweet and loving 
one night and aloof the 
next, it’s clear that some- 
thing happened to Bea 
when she went sleepwalking into the woods. With a plot 
that deftly controls Paul’s understanding of Bea's condi- 
tion and slowly builds suspense, Honeymoon adds new 
blood to the cabin-in-the-woods canon. DC 

THEHDUSEATTHE 
ENDDFTIME- 
W VENEZEULA 



I IOD5 


Not your typical horror film, 

T [ K/t F 

* 77rae is nonetheless a stun- 

' ner of a debut that delivers 

suspense and chills - and 
even a few tears. Luce, a 
woman nearing the end of her life, is on house arrest, 
having recently been released from prison. Now, living 
on her ^mily property (which appears to be haunted, and 
existing at a crossroad in time), she tries to discover what 
happened to her family 30 years earlier. The film embod- 


53 3 







ies what’s great about Guillermo del Toro's The Devil's 
Backbone - a story that centers on the uncertainties 
of childhood and the psychological. MG 

LET US PREY -UK/IRELAND 

Brian O'Malley 

When a stranger is 
Jp* i mysteriously unharmed 

' after being struck by a 

UTfUSS^ drunk driver, rookie cop 

prey jfi Heggie thinks her night 

has gotten as strange 
• 95*^ possibly could be, 
iPv/ buttheremainderofie/ 

■ ^ ^ i/sPreyprovesjusthow 

nt wrong she is. A packed 

jailhouse, including the 
unscathed mystery 
man. gete even more unpredictable as the bodies pile 
up. Taking place over the course of a single night, the 
film hobbles along with uneven pacing, but when the 
police station's sergeant shows up with violent inten- 
tions, the bloody chaotic crescendo becomes worth 
the wait. DC 

THE MAN IN THE ORANGE JACKET - 
LATVIA 

70 minutes, iheMan 
in the Orange Jacket 
packs a surprising 
amount of weirdness 
and suspense, which is 
iMrM.i*'; a testament to the im- 

• IGI pressive directing, cine- 
JACKET matography and editing 

at work here. When a 
rich businessman 
doses his plant, putting 
hundreds out of work, 

one ex-employee decides to take a justice (and a too 
box) into his own hands. The murderer then appropri- 
ates his dead empioyer’s identity to see how the other 
half lives. With long wide shots and a frozen country- 
side.the film summons the atmospheric dread of The 
Shiningm a horrific tale of murder and class struggle. 
MG 


Richard Bates Jr. 

After finishing his MBA 
at his parents' insis- 
tence. Raymond moves 
back in wth them be- 
cause he’s flat broke. As 
isn’t strange 
his mother’s 
gardener suddenly goes 
missing - a fact which 
may or may not be re- 
lated to the mysterious 
coffin he uncovered just 
before his disappearance. The plot is loosely built 
around this ghostly mystery, but this quirky comedy 
sets itself apart by spending ample time ruminating 
on the supernatural. Visually stylistic, Suburban Gothic 
comes across as a Wes Anderson-meets-David Lynch 
project and is much more watchable than that fantasy 
mashup may seem. DC 


SUMMER OF BLOOD -USA 

Onur Tukel 

- Equal partsWoody Allen’s 

* Annie Mali and Abel Fer- 
rera’s The Addiction, 
Summer of Blood tells 
the story of frizzy-haired 
sexual neumtic and over- 
all nebbish loser Erik 
Sparrow (director Onur 
Tukel) who sucks at just 
about everything, includ- 
ing his job and his sex 
life. Rationalizing that 
death is a better option than a life of adult responsi- 
bility, he succumbs to the bite of a genteel vampire 
and discovers that sucking blood makes him suck 
less at everything else! Ultimately, Summer of Blood 
is a saucy sex comedy and a must-watch for those 
who like their giggles with a side of cheeky horror. 
AM 

WHEN ANIMALS DREAM -DENMARK 

Jonas Alexander Amby 

Rrsttime director Amby 
captures an important 
and recurring theme of 
the horror genre: the 
. transformation of the 

nvHNi adolescent female body. 

When Marie notices a 
red rash developing on 
her chest (a change 
which coincides with a 
series of situations 
where she feels margin- 
alized in the small, male-dominated Danish fishing 
town), she begins to suspect that these changes are 
linked to the lycanthropy feared by the villagers. The 
film taps into the territory of feminist writer Angela 
Carter, where menstrual red is the primary color and 
bodily changes are linked to the full moon. Overall, 
When Animals Dream is a beautifully-paced film and 
one of the best of the festival. MDB 

ZOMBIE TV -JAPAN 

Yoshihiro Nishimura, Maelie Mikuno 
and Naoya Nishura 

r ^ ^ Mutant Girls Squads 

y .. a Yoshihiro Nishimura 

spearheads this ^pi- 
cally insane compila- 
I tion of zombie-themed 

Tiade to look like 
^ excerpts pulled from an 
If ‘ all-zombie TV station. 

The cast and filmmak- 
;T' " ers poke fun at various 

' Ik*^. aspects of Japanese 
life, from sexual repres- 
sion (43-year-old virgin Ken drools over zombie 
boobs): to pop idol worship (admirers of Pink Zombie 
offer her their flesh); to the pressures of salaryman 
existence (an infected office worker leaves her job to 
start a zombie church). Segments of Monty Python- 
esque animation are combined with SCTV-level pro- 
duction values to create a low-budget but highly 
imaginative 70 minute film of alternating cute and- 
repugnant zombie hijinks. SP . 
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If you think dying is gonna stop 
making monsters, you’re wrongT 


Luckily, he was brought back to 
keep creating his terrifically tantalizing 
Toxic Toons. You may not recognize his 
name, but chances are you’ve seen his 
eerie artwork, which oozes with vivacious 
vamps, freakish fiends and mutated mon- 
strosities. Over the years, his colourful illustra- 
tions have spawned three books (Unkle Pigors 
‘Ghoulishly Ghastly Deadtime Stories, Toxic 
Toons, and Cobwebs and Vinegar: The Art of Eric 
Pigord} and a line of toys from Mezco. With plenty 
of new monster art regularly appearing on his 
Toxic Toons website (toxictoons.com), it’s al- 
ways Halloween for our favourite creepy 
Unkle... 


I drew a lot! I read Mad 
Magazine like a fiend, and 
I loved to watch Woody 
Woodpecker cartoons 
at our local 
drive- 




in. ... I loved everything with art on it back then. 
So when Plop! comics, Mad Magazine and the 
Odd Rods and Wacky Packages trading card sets 
infiltrated my childhood mind, I began copying all 
of their artwork to learn how to draw. I do re- 
member seeing Frankenstein’s monster in my 
closet once when I was a kid. Well, maybe in the 
dark my clothes kind of looked like him. I guess ^ 
that’s why he’s the one thing I love to draw s 
much. 


One year, some friends and I spooked out their , 
bedroom and tried to scare the neighbourhood 
girls by playing games like Light as a Feather and 
Bloody Mary. But the last Halloween I went out 
with my best friend was the one that left the 
biggest impression on me as a kid. A few houses 
were all spooked out with fog, monsters, lights 
and sound effects, which inspired me to build my 
very first haunted house in our garage, which 
kind of looked like the sets from my favourite tel- 
evision show. The Hilarious House of Frighten- 
stein. I still live just thirteen minutes away from 
my mom’s house and her neighbourhood brings 
back great memories of trick-or-treating as a kid. 
So every Halloween night I go and relive my 
childhood by spooking out her garage with my 
monster dummies for the local kiddies so they’ll 
have something to remember from Halloween 
that’ll give ’em nightmares, besides those houses 
that only give out toothbrushes or Bibles! 


Probably^OTng hired at Watt Disney Studios. I 
had been working as a roofer and pumping gas 
and had gone to a small art school taught by Dis- 
ney called Brandes. That's when I got hired to , 
work on Starchaser: The Legend of Orin, \ 






was the first 3-D animated movie ever made. That job morphed into the 
god-awful Care Bears Adventure. Ugh! What a nightmare it was drawing all 
that cute crap! I also worked on the Family Dog series that was designed 
by Tim Burton, which was pretty awesome, but at least at Disney I always 
drew the villains or their sidekicks. I worked there for fifteen years. It’s pretty 
surreal when I think about it sometimes. But I made so much money 
while I was working there that I invested it into doing what I truly 
love, Toxictoons. 


t my art was a iittle bit more weird and goofy, kind of j 
like Ren and Stimpy. But then I happened to buy a set of Russ 
Cochran’s reprints of Tales From The Cryptand 
I remembered how much I loved Hal- 
loween, and the monster art Just started , 
a seeping out of me like an open wound! 


just did a car show a little while ago, and 
a lot of older, normal people came over 
and were curious enough to look at my 
table of merchandise. A few thumbed 
through my Cryptic Art book and politely put 
it down. One man said, “You must have very 
awful nightmares." And another said, “We all have 
a dark side to us that we have to let out." I don’t really 
see that in my art; what they are seeing? I see the fun, 
weird and strange but ultimately harmless. I really 
wonder what they’re thinking when they walk 
away. Do they think I'm a monster? But kids 
are drawn to it like magnets. 


instead and looked up the symptoms on the in- 
ternet for the next ten hours like a couple c 
dummies! That night, I tried to fall asleep but I 
felt so bad that by 2 a.m. I finally decided to 
go to the ER. The doctor ran some tests and 
told me I was having a heart attack! I turned j 
as white as a ghost, and was freaking out and l| 
they had to send me in an ambulance to an- 
other hospital to have the surgery. So this 
EMT guy puts me in the ambulance and 
is looking at my paperwork, recognizes 
my name and asks me if I’m Unkle Rig- 
ors. We start talking about my art- 
work because it turns out 
he’s a big fan, which 
was pretty weird; it re- 


ally helped calm - me j 


down. -V"": 


I had to be awake for the whole pro- 
cedure and I kept trying to look at the TV * 
monitor to see what the doctor was doing. ' 

I could feel something weird moving around .| 
in my chest and then all of a sudden I didn't feel 
so good and they seemed to be in a panic, running 
around to find some fluids to put in me. The i 
whole time I’m staring up at the ceiling and 4 
saying to myself, “Don’t go up there to the ^ 
ceiling and look down on yourself, if you ^3 
stay down here in your body you'll be ^ 
fine." When it was all over the doctorJ^ 
told me that I had actually died on the 1 


It was on Memorial Day weekend. I was having 
lunch with my wife and suddenly didn't feel so 
good so... I went home to rest and it seemed to J 
go away, but the next day after eating lunch it'' 
came right back! So we went to the clinic and they 
did some EKG tests and the doctor told me that they 
looked odd and that I should go to the emergency room 
on the way home to get checked out. We went home 


table for a short time, but that he hadn't said | 
J anything because he didn't want me to panict 


If I ever had to draw cute stuff tike the Car* ] 
Bears again, I think I would have preferred.^ 
dying on the operating table! But I guess f 
what scares me now is dyirig. That, and h 
pital bills! 9 






OAVE PACE 


! HEN JAMES WAN'S RETRO HAUNTER THE CONJURING 
I WAS RELEASED IN THE SUMMER OF 2013, WARNER BROTH- 
ERS HAD A DYNASTY IN MIND. 

The story had been pulled from the case files of Ed and Lorraine Warren, perhaps the most prolific 
paranormal investigators in American history, best known for their work on the Amityville haunting, 
which led to the 1979 movie The Amityville Horror. There was a treasury of horror stories contained 
in the Warren archives that had scarcely been mined, and the most famous figure appearing in them 
was stili imprisoned in a glass case in their basement “occult museum" - a large Raggedy Ann doll 
named Annabelle. 

Audiences were first introduced to the toy in the intro segment of The Conjuring, and with 
her iook updated for Hollywood with a procelain visage of innocence iost to 
decay, she immediately became the face of the popular film, despite her 
cameo status. 

I iW how often you see it or how much 
t •' you’ve been around it, if you walk into a room and it's sitting 

there waiting to be used in a scene - it’s fucking creepy. 
jS^ Leonetti, who was the director 

— photography on The Conjuring and 

-- — now takes the director’s chair for 
' j0 spin-off movie Annabelle. 

f '• " II t To set up An/73fje//e (and 

L ^ f ■'» the larger franchise, of 

^ course). The Con- 

juring gave us 

■} T our first 




dive into “Warrenoiogy" by ietting us into the lives of 
demonolog ist Ed Warren (who died in 2006 at age 79) 
and his clairvoyant wife Lorraine, and their lifelong 
dedication to battling evil forces, reportedly often by 
request of the local clergy. 

Their association with the real Annabelle doll begins 
in the summer of 1968, in Connecticut, when they 
were allegedly called in to consult on a very unusual 
case. The innocuous-looking toy seemed to be the 
nexus of a series of phantasmagoric phenomena ex- 
perienced by a young couple and their roommate. The 
doll would never be where they last thought they left 
it; it seemed to move around the apartment and pose 
itself when no one was looking. As the events in- 
creased in frequency, and the trio ran out of rational 
explanations, they reached out to a psychic medium 
who told them it claimed to be the wandering soul of 
a dead little girl: seven-year-old Annabelle Higgins, 
who had once played in the fields the apartment 
building had been built on. She was lonely and just 
wanted people to play with her. Relieved that they 
weren’t dealing with some evil from beyond the 
grave, the trio readily agreed when Annabelle asked 
-through the medium - if she could come live inside 
the doll. They began to treat the doll as if it were a 
little girl. 

After that, the manifestations escalated and started 
to become physical. Notes drafted on parchment 
began to turn up in the home, despite there being no 
actual source of parchment there. One of the parties 
reported being scratched by what felt like burning 
claws after picking up the doll. Things turned ugly fast 
and the roommates called for a priest, who in turn 
called for the Warrens, who quickly determined an 
othenA/orldly con job had just been played. They broke 
the news that there was no little girl named Annabelle 
and that it was a trick played on them by a demonic 
entity to gain trust and acknowledgement - the roots 
of demonic infestation. 

The house was blessed and Annabelle was taken 
into the custody of the Warrens. The demon seems to 
have never strayed far from the doll, however. There 
have been several incidents over the 
years, including two deaths which 
some attribute to the devil in the doll. 

She remains locked behind glass to 
this day, watched over by Lorraine. 

That said, fans of The Conjuring 
are wondering if the characters of Ed 
and Lorraine (played by Patrick Wil- 
son and Vera Farmiga) appear in 
Annabelle. 

"Not at all. This has nothing to do 
with them,” says Leonetti. “However 
we do open the movie with a little 
‘scene-let’ of the nurses, with 
footage [from The Conjuring] but 
some different shots which feature 
the doll and them talking about it and what happened 
to it. That opens the movie as a sort of pre-tag, and 
then we... tell our story.’’ 

rfteConyur/rrg introduces Annabelle after the doll is 
possessed but before she is taken by the Warrens. 

AnnabelleWUs the veil on where exactly this doll and 
its demonic sidekick first became bound by evil. 
Kw '‘It all revolves around a mother and her 
baby and a doll and a demon," explains 


Sweat The Small Stuff: (clockwise from top) Director John Leonetti on set, expecting couple Mia 
(Annabelle Wallis) and John Form (Ward Horton), the real Annabelle doll, and (opposite) the film vetsion. 
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Leonetti. “It’s very different from The Conjuring in the 
fact that there was a whole family there. This is the 
real story of what happened with the doll and who it 
was really messing with before the nurse’s mother 
bought itata thrift store and ultimately gave it to her; 
in a way, very much like Rosemary's Baby." 

Leonetti was brought on board as director early and 

developed the story with Wan 

and screenwriter Gary Dauber- 
^ man. A longtime collaborator 
with Wan, Leonetti acknowl- 
edges that the two share a vi- 
sion. 

"We clicked on the first movie. 
Dead Silence” he recalls. “He 
asked me to do four more 
movies in a row with him. Now 
the relationship is a little different 
because he’s the executive pro- 
ducer and I'm the director, and 
it’s great, because creatively we 
have such a great story and such 
great scare ideas," 

The Conjuring was praised for its classic look, a 
throwback to horror cinema of the ’60s and ’70s. 
The cinematography stripped away the sheen and 
gloss and wasn’t afraid to get up close and intimate, 
which lent it a strong sense that you were there with 
the characters and experiencing moments from their 
lives. It’s very grounded filmmaking, and we can ex- 
pect a similar tone in Annabelle-, a recipe for fear 
that Leonetti (who also shot Wan’s Insidious movies) 


has been perfecting over a three-decade career be- 
hind the camera. 

“In this genre and this type of horror film and even 
in Hitchcock films it’s all about believing it’s real,” 
he says. “And the way to approach it then is, for ex- 
ample, to light with practical lighting - not anything 
glossy or theatrical. You don’t overstate whether it 
is lighting or camera, you kind of let the camera be 
voyeuristic enough to feel like the audience is kind 
of cruising there with the actors. The other thing that 
we do is we desaturate the colour just enough that 
it gives you such a tone that puts you back in the 
'70s immediately. There’s no fancy filters or anything 
other than that, we just desaturated it a bit. Then we 
manipulate the image as we go along depending on 
whether it feels warm or cold depending on the 
scene.” 

Annabelle, which opens October 3 from Warner 
Brothers, will tide fans of the Warren files over until 
next year, when The Conjuring 2: The Enfield Polter- 
geist is released, bringing back Wilson and Farmiga. 
It will focus on a haunting from 1977, which took 
place in Enfield, England. 

“What’s really great is that we are starting to get 
to know those characters so we can get deeper and 
deeper into what's going on with them individually 
and as a couple," says Leonetti. "It's excellent. 
Annabelle is a prequel based upon an opening to 
The Conjuringihatwas neitherthe A nor the B story 
of the film. It’s a story unto itself to set the tone of 
the movie and to let people know that these people 
deal with serious, scary shit." 
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UNDEHGROUND FILMMAKING 

AS ABOVE, SO BELOW 

Starring Perdita Weeks, Ben Feldman and Francois Civil 
I Directed by John Erick Dowdle 

Written by John Erick and Drew Dowdle 
Universal 

The derisive snorts erupting from fellow movie re- 
viewers during our As Above. So Below screening 
were not unexpected. Found footage films have out- 
worn their welcome, and the way this one plays fast 
and loose with arcane imagery and knowledge 
without any sense of understanding makes it diffi- 
cult to trust that it makes sense. But I will be 
damned if I wasn’t enter- 
tained and even spooked 
on a gut level beyond the 
need for fully-functional 
plot mechanics. 

Perdita Weeks plays 
Scarlett, an archeologist 
determined to finish her 
dead father’s life work. To 
that end she employs her 
ex, George (Ben Feldman, 
Cloverfield), a linguist who 
determines that the writing 
on an ancient object Scar- 
lett has discovered leads to the gates of Hell, which 
apparently lie beneath the Parisian catacombs. 

Scarlett and'George hire local urban explorer Pa- 
pillon (Frangois Civil) and his crew to lead them 
through the catacombs, but Scarlett ignores Papil- 
lon’s warnings that parts of the underground crypt 
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are evil. Of course, they are forced to explore this 
forbidden route due to cave-ins, compelling them 
ever deeper into the bowels of the Earth toward 
what may be Hell itself. 

Weeks does a good job of portraying Scar- 
lett's obsession, and the various means that 
the writers use to compel their characters 
deeper into the catacombs works... as does 
the rapidity with which they push along the 
narrative. Does it make sense? Probably not, 
but for the purposes of entertainment, who 
cares? 

And the Dowdle brothers know how to set 
up scares. I may be alone in thinking that their 
English-language [REC] remake Quarantine 
was superior to the original - heresy, I know 
- but they use the found footage format in the 
way it works best: delivering flashes of creepy 
images that make you wonder if you have seen what 
you think you have seen, leaving us to fill in the gaps 
which makes for a scarier experience than putting 
a demon directly in front of a camera. As Above, So 
Below may take Itself too seriously, but It’s still a trip 
to Hell worth taking, 

SEAN PLUMMER 


MILLER TIME 


SIN CITY: A DAME TO KILL FOB 

Starring Mickey Rourke, Jo^ Brolin and Eva Green 
Directed by Frank Milter and Robert Rodriguez 
Written by Frank Miller 
eOne 

Blood and boobs in black and white. These were 
the selling points for Robert Rodriguez and Frank 


Miller’s Sin City, and their seguel offers the same, 
this time in 3D. The Sin C/tyfilms represent a slightly 
slicker version of Miller’s raging comic book uni- 
verse filtered through Rodriguez’s relentless pacing 
and slapstick approach to 
violence. Coming almost 
ten years after the original, 
this sequel Is a victory lap 
with upgraded CGI and less 
novelty value. There’s no 
denying that we saw all 
this last time, yet when Ro- 
driguez/Miller hit their 
giddy peaks and skulls ex- 
plode Into blinding white 
blood bubbles in 30, it’s 
entertaining. 

Once again, the film 
opens with a prologue followed by three loosely- 
connected narratives. The Mickey Rourke cold open 
and the central story involving Josh Brolin and an 
evil dame (Eva Green, mostly naked) are straight 
adaptations out of Miller’s books, while other plots 
involving Joseph Gordon Levitt's gambler warring 
with Powers Booth (who really lives up to his name) 
and Jessica Alba’s stripper seeking revenge with 
Bruce Willis’ ghost are all new. 

Just like last time, the fil/n is hit-and-miss on a 
scene-by-scene basis. When it works, it’s mostly 
thanks to actors injecting life into their cartoons 
(highlighted by Brolin’s burnout. Green's vamping 
femme, Rourke’s revived Marv and Stacy Keach 
under a mountain of monster makeup). When 
scenes fail, they’re at least trashy and insane 
enough to get a laugh. Even the 3D Is a blast, since 
Rodriguez is never afraid to embrace his gimmicks. 






Sin City: A Dame To Kill For might not offer much 
more than trippy visuals, cranked up performances, 
and mountains of gore (one eyeball scene would 
make Fulci proud), but it delivers those pleasures 
swiftly and effectively. This series is the highlight of 
Robert Rodriguez’s Troublemaker Studios, which just 
might be the closest thing America has to a contem- 
porary exploitation production company. Following 
the formula of Roger Gorman and co., Rodriguez 
makes movies for pennies on the dollar of the com- 
petition, yet they look better, play smoother, show- 
case slumming stars who should know better, and 
deliver plenty of guilt-free sex and violence. That he 
doesn’t get much respect for it is almost appropri- 
ate: nobody took Gorman seriously back then either. 

PHIL BROWN 

"^SiiMMOiNG'orALLFEM 

THE DEMON'S ROOK 

Starring James Sizemore, Ashleigh Jo Sizemore 

and John Chatham 

Directed by James Sizemore 

Written by James Sizemore and Akom Tidwell 

Biack Rider Productions 

Even the most zealous aficionados of low-to-no- 
budget horror cinema would be hard pressed to deny 
the genre often toils under the ever-present threat of 
creative bankruptcy. Each time it delivers a lucrative 
model of economy like Halloween or The Blair Witch 
Project, legions of filmmakers ruthlessly duplicate its 
blueprint with precision. How re- 
freshing then to discover The 
Demon's Hook, an indigent but 
fertile excursion into the dark 
fantastique that draws on Ar- 
gento, Garpenter, Fulci and 
Barker while still retaining its 
own offbeat identity. 

In it, a boy named Roscoe (Em- 
mett Eckert) enters a forest portal 
to a subterranean dimension 
where he's schooled in the an- 
cient tongue and otherworldly 
arts of magick by the demon 
Dimwos (John Chatham). Grow- 
ing into adulthood - and resem- 
bling a woolly roadie for The Grateful Dead - Roscoe 
(now played by co-writer/director/production de- 
signer/FX artist James Sizemore) learns that his par- 
ents were murdered in order to facilitate his training. 
Overcome with grief and rage, he inadvertently re- 
leases three terrible demons from the vessels that 
imprison them. Chased back through the portal he 
entered as a child, Roscoe re-emerges in the human 
worid where he meets his childhood friend, Eva (Ash- 
leigh Jo Sizemore). Together they battle to contain 
the evil forces that have been unleashed. 

Despite its propensjty for multi-coloured lighting 
schemes and billowing clouds of dry ice. The 
Demon's Rook may be the best DIY horror movie of 
the year. Traversing a remarkable range of ideas, im- 
ages and emotions from the beguilingly poetic to the 
gloriously trashy (an invasion of malignant hordes at 
a barnyard shindig is a gruesome highlight), Size- 
more never allows his meagre resources to muzzle 
his ambitions. By tactfully overplaying the gut-stirring 


gore and quirky mythology (“Beware the three bas- 
tards within," Dimwos ominously warns Roscoe, 
“they are the enemy of love”), he ensures that the 
film avoids slipping into murky pretension. 

Crisply shot, moodily scored and chock-full of out- 
standing practical FX, The Demon's Rook has a re- 
fined handmade quality that belies its status as a 
backyard chunk-blower. While the tension and 
pathos is occasionally undercut by some scattershot 
plotting, and performances that run the gamut from 
serviceable to negligible, it is a triumph of imagina- 
tion over impoverishment. 

MICHAEL DOYLE 

COMEBACK lib’ 


LIFE AFTER BETH 

Starring Aubrey Plaza, Dane DeHaan and John C. Reilly 

Written and directed by Jeff Baena 

eOne 

Life After Beth begins with a death but, as the title 
implies, it doesn't last Beth’s whiny boyfriend Zach 
(Dane DeHaan, memorable from 201 2’s underrated 
Chronicle) and her parents (John C. Reilly and Molly 
Shannon) are elated when she suddenly reappears 
after “dying" from a snake bite. Having thought they 
had lost her forever, they know that they can’t waste 
their second chance to get everything perfect this 
time around. Like all revenants, Beth (Aubrey Plaza) 
acts a little odd, but who’s going to nitpick in the mid- 
dle of a heartfelt reunion? 

Granted, Life After Beth is uncon- 
ventional but the narrative is more 
than a little uneven in that it leaves out 
large chunks of information that would 
aid in understanding the transforma- 
tion that Beth is going through, aside 
from being newly undead. With no 
idea how she acted while she was 
alive, it’s difficult to know how truly 
odd her behavior really is. 

Where the film does succeed is in 
creating a new set of behaviors for the 
undead. Rather than sticking to the 
slow gait of Romero's Dawn of the 
Deatfor craving brains in Return of the 
Living Dead, writer/director Jeff Baena 
gives his undead an insatiable sexual appetite and 
love for smooth jazz (ok, ultimately it’s not really 
frightening). Take it as reinvention for the sake of fun, 
and not an insult to zombie 
purists. 

More of a comedy with a 
kiss of horror than a horror film 
with a bite of comedy. Life 
After Beth features a hilarious 
slow introduction to the zombie 
apocalypse that’s so gradual 
that it takes the town nearly a 
week to piece everything to- 
gether. This also happens to be 
just enough time for Zach to 
realize that Beth's return is 
more of a curse than a bless- 
ing. So much for second 
chances. 

OEIRDRE CRIMMINS 


SURVIVAL OF THE ILLEST • 


Starring Paul McCarthy-Boylngton, Eddie McGee and 
THsta Robinson 

Written and directed by Paul Hough 
XIrator 

Stay on the path or you will die. If you are lapped 
twice, you will die. Race... or die. These are the only 
instructions given to 80 strangers who find them- 
selves unwittingly registered in a deadly urban 
marathon that makes up the story of The Human 
Race. The first feature film from writer/director Paul 
Hough is a variation on afamiliar therrte - see Battle 
Royale (2000) or the popular Hunger Games 
film/novel franchise for more last-man-standing 
goodness - but the double-entendre in the title hints 
at the social commentary that makes the film a re- 
freshingly introspective sci-fi/horror tale. 

Eddie (Eddie McGee) and Justin (Paul McCarthy- 
Boyington) have been close friends since they served 
together in Afghanistan. 

On a day like any other, 
they meet up to have 
lunch and suddenly find 
themselves transported 
to a remote environment 
with scores of strangers. 

They’re given simple 
rules: participants must 
race along the path de- 
lineated by otherworldly 
Giger-esque arrows. 

Should they stray from 
the course or get lapped 
more than once, they will die. Confusion mounts to 
terror when one racer absent-mindedly steps onto 
the grass and her head instantly bursts like an ob- 
structed kidney. The runners set off in panic while 
voices in their heads keep them apprised of how 
many opponents remain in the race. Predictably, the 
desperate situation brings out the very worst in peo- 
ple, and as the runners tire, they realize murder is the 
quicker and less cardio-intensive way to victory. 

The idea of unwilling participants forced to fight to 
the death isn’t new, but The Human Race injects nov- 
elty to the oeuvre - and to the horror genre in general 
- by featuring players from vastly different walks of 
life that we don’t often see in film. Not only are racial 
minorities represented, but our hero, war vet Eddie, 
is a leg amputee. The subtext is clear: 
in the human race, survival of the fittest 
hinges not only on physical ability but 
with other privileges that might not be 
earned... or deserved. The production 
qualities are admittedly amateur, but 
Hough provides just enough backstory 
on his characters to make them reiat- 
able (if not especially likable), which 
keeps the film moving along to a com- 
pelling conclusion. It’s a thoughtful film 
that’ll leave you contemplating whether 
our daily lives are all that different from 
a hopeless dog-eat-dog race for sur- 
vival. Better eat your Wheaties! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 



THE HUMAN RACE 
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■ H ' GYM ™ LAUNDW H OMICIDE 
JERSEY SHORE MASSACRE 

Starring Danielle Dallacco, Angelica Boccella and 

Giovanni Roselli 

Directed by Paul Tamopol 

Written by Paul Tarnopol and Goldeneye 

Attack Enterbiinment 

' Anyone having the misfortune of getting stuck 

watching the reality television show Jersey Shore has 
probably secretly wished that the entire cast, crew, 
catering staff and drivers would come to swift and 
brutal end, courtesy of a chainsaw-wielding lunatic. 
This thought has undoubtedly crossed more that a 
few minds, which may explain this inevitable slasher 
send-up of the bafflingly 
popular show. In It. a few 
balloon-breasted airheads 
and their muscle-headed 
Itallan-American acolytes 
stumble into the loving em- 
brace of a few power tools, 
and the world is a better 
place for it. 

The plot follows a typical 
episode of Jersey Shore: 
after a screw-up with their 
beach rental property, 
Theresa and her high-haired, foul-mouthed girlfriends 
decide to go to her uncle's lakehouse deep In the New 
Jersey Pine Barrows. The only problem is that there 
aren't any guys around, so they head into town for 
some drinks and dancing, and return with 
a gang of muscle-flexing, wise-cracking, 
nimble-witted jocks. And just when you 
thought you might not be able to take it 
anymore, a deranged killer arrives to red- 
den things up. 

I have to give credit to the filmmakers 
for tapping into my homicidal hatred for 
the show; the killings are seriously brutal 
and feature some pretty decent special ef- 
fects. Of particular note is a scene in which 
a girl Is literally hacked to pieces In the 
shower, and another In which a guy has 
his horrible tattoos forcibly removed with a belt 
Sander. Anyone who has ever had to endure an 
episode of Jersey Sftore will be moved to tears of joy 
at the sight of such well-placed human suffering. 


The film also features a gangland shooting that 
looks like it could have come right out of Goodfellas, 
multiple dismemberings, a cameo by in-joke du jour 
Ron Jeremy and a hilarious scene where the girls de- 
cide to traipse through the woods on a Jersey Devil 
tour... In high-heels and skin-tight spandex. 

Am I saying that Jersey Shore Massacre Is actually 
a pretty cool little slasher film? If you, like me, have 
ever wondered why some shows geton TV while oth- 
ers never see the light of day. then it may just be in- 
dispensable viewing. 

UST CHANCE LANCE 

DESCENtTnTO MDNESS'’’’ 


RENEATH 

Starring Kelly Noonan, Joey Kem and Jeff Fahey 
Directed by Ben Ketai 

Written by Patrick Doody and Chris Valenzlano 
IFC Midnight 

Ben Ketai's Se/reaf/r stormed L.A's Screamfest Hor- 
ror Film Festival last year, winning awards for best 
picture, best director and best special effects, among 
others. Fortunately, the hype is warranted: inspired by 
a true story of 19 trapped miners whose bodies were 
never recovered from the depths, Beneath \s a relent- 
less claustrophobic nightmare of a film that hits the 
nerves we've been nursing since Neil Marshall gave 
us The Descent 

George Marsh (Jeff Fahey) Is about to retire from a 
long career of coal mining, much to the delight of his 
daughter Samantha (Kelly Noonan). Sam's an envi- 
ronmental lawyer, so when George's crew quip that 
she’s been criticizing the industry 
that paid her law school tuition, she 
decides to join them for his final 
shift deep in the bowels of the 
earth. It's a tunneling expedition 
like any other, until the crew dis- 
covers a crack in the mountain that 
causes the mine to collapse, Injur- 
ing several crew members and 
trapping them in the darkness. 

With 72 hours to kill before the 
rescue squad can reach them, they 
hole up in an emergency shelter to 
conserve their air and energy... and that's when they 
start hearing the screams. As it turns out, claustro- 
■phobia, terror and oxygen deprivation have terrifying 
effects on the human psyche, ranging from panic at- 




tacks and hallucinations to suicidal sabotage and 
bloody murder. Imprisoned In the gloom with limited 
air. it's easy for the imagination to rurrwild... but is it 
Sam's imagination or Is something more sinister at 
work? 

Atmospheric, psychological thrillers are right up my 
alley, especially ones that flirt with the supernatural 
without testing my ability to suspend disbelief. Be- 
neath packs a wallop in creep factor, with strong dra- 
matic performances and very unsettling visuals in 
spite of a simple premise and a modest budget. Sadly, 
all the suspense cumulates to an uninspired (and 
rather disappointing) ending, but there's just enough 
ambiguity for the audience to draw its own conclu- 
sions, and overall the film is a harrowing ride Into the 
innermost depths of terror. Dig at your own risk! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 

TOEAD OF THEDEAD 


DOC OF THE DEAD 

Starring George A. Romero, Tom Savini and Max Brooks 

Directed by Alexandre 0. Philippe 

Written by Alexandre 0. Philippe and Chad Herschberger 

KInosmith 

It’S safe to say I could go the rest of my life without 
watching another zombie movie. True, the genre is 
metaphorically rich, but the mainstreaming of zom- 
bies has taken that particular monster out of the 
hands of horror fans and put it into those of advertis- 
ers, Hollywood A-listers and soccer moms dressing 
up their kids for zombie walks. That is all fine (for 
some), but I must admit that the cultural saturation of 
zombies has killed my fascination with them. 

That said, Doc of the Dead managed to - sorry - 
resurrect my interest in the undead for at least its 82 
minutes. Writer-director Alexandre 0. Philippe {The 
People vs. George Lucas) combines famous and non- 
famous talking heads and the spectacular art of our 
own Ghoulish Gary Pullin with segments from imag- 
inatively-staged zombie short films and reportage 
from Haiti to Toronto, all to tell the story of how the 
idea of the zombie has 
evolved from its African 
roots to its current status 
as Hollywood monster. 

Philippe talks to the 
usual suspects (George 
A. Romero, Tom Savini 
and Judith O’Dea, among 
them) but also gets on- 
camera interviews wrth a 
newer generation of 
zombie enthusiasts. In- 
cluding Shaun of the 
Dead's Simon Pegg and 
Walking DeaJ creator Robert Kirkman. Even more in- 
teresting are chats with academics and scientists ex- 
ploring the culture and science of zombie-ism. 

In terms of cinema, this documentary hits all the 
major antecedents, from The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
to M'WfeZomb/e through to Night of the Living Dead 
and beyond. This is canonical stuff to horror fans, but 
Philippe also gets interesting new stories, such as 
Pegg revealing the origins of S/jat/oand World WarZ 
author Max Brooks talking about how the AIDS epi- 
demic influenced his writing. Additional segments dis- 
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cuss slow vs fast zombies and the bleeding of zombie cul- 
ture into everyday life through videogames and TV. 

Doc of the Dead is great entertainment with surprising 
editorial rigour. The result is a document of a much-dis- 
cussed aspect of horror culture that doesn’t just regurgitate 
old talking points (fine, Dawn of the Dead is a critique of 
consumerism) but also brings up new ones. Two words: 
zombie ants! 

SEAN PLUMMER 


THE UMINDEST CUT OF ALL 


MOEBIUS 

Starring Seo Joung-joo, Cho Jae-hyun and Lee Eun-woo 
Written and Directed by Kim Ki-duk 
Film Movement/8am Releasing 

It’s too reductionist to term Kim Ki-duk's new cine- 
matic controversy a "castration shocker” - except that 
the Korean auteur would probably love such a descrip- 
tion. That’s because in some way, reduction is what his 
work is all about: paring the human condition down to 
the primal by using small casts and raw, unflinching dra- 
matics. And the shocks keep everything honest instead 
of simply meandering into artsy allegory. 

Make no mistake, though, the castration in Moebius 
isn't simply an “idea,” nor even a one-time plot point, 
but is front-and-center throughout and is literaiized more 
than once. Still, that doesn’t 
mean Kim isn’t concerned 
with more than the act itself, 
which in this case is occa- 
sioned by a wronged wife 
{Lee Eun-woo) pushed to the 
brink by her cheating hus- 
band (Cho Jae-hyun). Yet the 
real victim - on several levels 
- is their son, played by a re- 
markable Seo Joung-joo. His 
world becomes an uninter- 
rupted nightmare in which all the other metaphoric 
meanings of emasculation play out - the sexual joined 
by the emotional and the social. 

Indeed, sometimes Moebiusmges on self-parody as 
things go from bad to worst-imaginable in an eye-blink, 
with violence leading to shame leading to torment/coer- 
cion leading to humiliation... and then more violence. In 
short, a causal chain as apparently lacking a distinct be- 
ginning or end as a Mdbius strip. 

As the story progresses through episodes involving 
penis transplants, gang rape, masochism and incest, 
what may keep audiences from experiencing overload 
and/or outright disgust is the fact that Kim has chosen 
to achieve this in a dialogue-free film. That's right, in an- 
other instance of reduction, Moebiusis a neo-si lent flick. 
Of course, there are opportunities for sick humor here, 
and Kim knowingly ’stages one scene like a cross be- 
tween John Waters and Eli Roth. 

If you’ve seen Kim’s other films you know that, ulti- 
mately, he’s no nihilist but is actually concerned with re- 
demption - and not just for his characters’ but that of 
the audience itself. With Moebius he delivers one of the 
more disturbingly enthralling works of art you’re likely to 
experience this year. 

PETER GUTIERREZ 




UN-LEASE THE SEAST 


4 DEAD GIRLS: THE SDUL TAKER 

Breaking Glass Pictures 

When something sounds too good to be true - it usually is. That's the lesson four 
girls learn when they decide to move into a completely furnished house with im- 
possibly low rent. The catch is that their creepy landlord is actually a demon who 
traps them in the house so he can kill them and feed off of their souls. Too bad 
the action plods along slower than a zombie snail and, most annoyingly, the 
stereotypical girls - the prude, the slut, the trashy “dyke” and the lesbian with a 
heart of gold - don’t even seem to like each other, which made me wonder why they’d cohabit in the 
first place. And, honestly, they probably could have avoided everything if they had just taken a closer 
look at their lease. 

BODY COUNT: 4 

BEST DEATH; Stabbed in the eye with a screwdriver 



I MUST SE DEMON THIS 


5 SOULS 

Anchor Bay 

If there really is a Hell, I’m fucked. So if I die and can save my soul by gathering 
other souls for the Devil, a Demon or some kind of tentacled Cthulu monster - 
I'm in! That’s basically the deal offered to Noah, a failed architect who has slipped 
into a coma and is visited by a demon who offers him the chance to save his life 
if he kills five people. Though he thinks it'll be easy, he soon finds that the more 
lives he takes, the harder ft gets. Unfortunately, the main storyline is constantly 
pushed aside by a police procedural plot that overtakes the main action so many times that you’ll 
forget what movie you’re watching. Five souls, two movies, one confusing mess. 

BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Strangled with an IV drip 



NOT QUITE 3Y THE NUMSEAS 


23:59 

Magnet 

Singapore is not known for its film industry, and only releases a handful of 
movies each year, mostly co-productions with Hong Kong companies. Regard- 
less, like most other Asian countries, Singaporean culture is steeped in the su- 
pernatural, which pervades every segment of their society, including the military. 
23:59 is set in 1 983 on an army base where a platoon of soldiers are haunted 
by the ghost of a deformed girl. Things get even scarier when a recruit dies while 
on a march and his friend becomes possessed by her evil spirit. Though this movie is a decade too 
late to cash in on the done-to-death longhaired ghost girl trope, it’s still worth a watch and has an 
ending that nearly broke my stony, blackened heart. 

BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Rotting in a rocking chair 

LAST CHANCE UNCE 






THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT CO-CREATORIM-^SO SAHCHEargiVES 
US A GLIMPSE AT EXISTS, HIS BICFOOT FILM THAV 
REINVICORATES THE MONSTEI^ 11^ THE MYTH 


LYLE BLACKBURN 


Movies such as The Legend of Boggy Creek (1 972) and 
Creature From Black Lake (1 976) portrayed the beasts as 
W W mysterious and dangerous, while at the same time 

f I grounding themselves in reality enough to make the 

thought of man-like apes living on the fringes of our so- 
ciety a sobering one. But as the golden era of Bigfoot waned in the ’80s, 
the once-menacing monster was reduced to a cuddly pop-culture icon 
whose face was more likely to appear on a board game box than in movie- 
goers’ nightmares. 

Over the past decade, a new wave of Bigfoot- .m . 

themed movies have attempted to reinstate the 
monster’s menace, though few have managed 
to make much of an impact among the trend of 
comical beef jerky commercials, T-shirts, and 
toys. But that may finally change with the re- 
lease of a movie conceived and directed by Ed- _ 

uardo Sanchez, of The Blair Witch Projecttame. 

Exists - out this month theatrically and on 
VOD, from Lionsgate - operates under the 
premise that if one were to come face-to-face 
with a towering man-ape in a secluded patch 
of woods, the experience would be one of pure 
terror, especially if you did something to incur 
the beast's wrath. That's what happens to the 
film’s group of twentysomethings on a weekend . 

camping trip in Texas. They encounter an entire 
Sasquatch family and greatly underestimate m 

what they're capable of; instead of harmless 
forest giants, they’re portrayed as intelligent 
and emotional beings who will exact swift and 
savage revenge when provoked. 

Sanchez, who was one of those kids enam- 
oured with the Bigfoot monster of the 1 970s, employs a mix of found- 
footage and traditional camera work to redefine the figure of the 


You’ve often said that The Legend of Boggy Creek was a key inspi- 
ration for The Blair Witch Project. Did any other classic Bigfoot films 
also play a role in the idea for Exists ? 
e» V Ever since I saw Boggy Creek, the [famous home 

CH PROJECT- ■ movie footage that is the] Patterson-Gimlin film 
^ and [the TV show] In Search Of as a kid. I’ve 
been fascinated by Bigfoot. It was one of those 

J things that really scared the crap out of me. 
Every time I watched one of those specials or 
documentaries about Bigfoot, it would freak me 
\ weeks. So my whole thing is that I've 

.4 been trying to make a movie about Bigfoot since 
£ I was a kid. With Exists, I just updated the idea 
of found footage and decided some kids would 
I go out to this cabin and have a run-in with a 
Sasquatch, and they would videotape it all. But 
at the same time, even though it’s a modern up- 
' date of Bigfoot, I wanted to bring back the old 
classic feel; you know, a guy in a suit, very in- 
your-face, very real, no CG... just something I 
would have loved as a kid. 


«• .Hc /5 if harder to frighten an audience with Big- 

foot today than it was back in the 1970s? 
It’s always challenging to frighten an audience. 
You have to show them something new or you 
have to surprise them. With Exists, I wanted to bring the creature to life 
on the screen like I had never seen it. I had only seen that Bigfoot in my 


brain, so I honestly didn’t know how I was going 
to be able to pull it off. But once we got Spectral 
Motion working on it and we saw Brian [Steele] 
in the suit, it was a revelation because all of a 
sudden I was like, “Man, I don’t have to hide this 
guy." I still have to strategically shoot him, but I 
don’t have to hide it. So the big challenge was 
kind of accomplished by the FX guys because 
at this point with Bigfoot - at least to the 
younger generation - it’s really never been 
frightening, and that's the kind of thing I wanted 
to bring back. 

It’s interesting that the film is both set and 
filmed in Texas as opposed to the traditional 
Bigfoot homeland of the Pacific Northwest 
Why is that? 

Obviously we were trying to go to the Northwest 
somewhere, but we got some information about 
shooting in Austin at this studio called Spider- 
wood. When we went to scout it, it was just too 
good to pass up. They had 105 acres, half of it 
wooded, with the Colorado River running 
through there. And they had full production fa- 
cilities so you could be shooting out in the 
woods and then take a five minute ride and 
you’d be at the studio. We had already been 
doing research on Texas and there are a lot of 
[Bigfoot] sightings around the Big Thicket [Na- 
tional Preserve], so it’s kind of an epicenter. And 
it’s not too far from where Boggy Creek is in 
Arkansas. So it was a perfect setting. 

Was it hard to keep the found-footage for- 
mat fresh, as opposed to when you were 
first developing it in 1999? 

After we did Blair Witch, I thought “Okay, this is 
kind of a one-time thing" and I never expected 
the whole found footage thing was gonna be- 
come a subgenre. But after Cloverfield and 
Paranormal Activity kMatook me back into that 
frame of mind, I thought this is actually an ap- 
plicable and respectable format to make a 
movie in, not just a gimmick like we thought 
with Blair Witch. So I was leery about doing a 
found footage film, but once we wrote the script, 
saw the location, and did camera tests with the 
creature, we realized that found footage was 
going to be the best way to do it. And also it 
lends itself so well to Bigfoot in general because 
everything we’ve seen as far as Bigfoot is con- 
cerned is found footage. 

How did you develop the look and personal- 
ity of the creature? 

I don’t consider myself a Bigfoot expert, but I do 
read a lot about it and I try to take the most sci- 
entific approach to the idea that if this thing 
lived, then what would it look like, what would 
it eat? That’s what drives the entire Bigfoot 
craze - that someday, one day, there will be ir- 
refutable proof that it exists. So I took a scien- 
tific kind of approach as to how strong the 
creature would be and how tall it would be. I 



Become The Hunted; (left to right) Brian (Chris Osborn). Dora (Dora Madison Burge) and Matt 
(Samuel Davis) under attack, (top) Todd (Roger Edwards) takes aim. and (below) the promise of gore. 


didn’t want to go crazy and make this an 8-foot 
or 9-foot, hulking creature that could overturn 
cars. It’s definitely a powerful creature, but I 
wanted to keep it grounded in as much scientific 
reality as we could, but at the same time deliv- 
ering the things a movie monster should deliver. 

Is this the kind of movie that opens up the 
possibility of a sequel? 

Absolutely. The truth is, this is actually the fourth 
Bigfoot film I’ve had in my head. It’s just that I 
finally got to shoot this one. So hopefully Exists 
performs well so someone will give us a chance 
to do another film. I could live in the Bigfoot cin- 
ematic world for a long time. It’s something that 
really fascinates me and there’s still a lot of 
ideas to put out there. I’m definitely excited 
about the prospects. 9 






ing mix of fable and fear, Pumpkinhead \s begging 
to be rediscovered. 

ADAM CURKE 

' ALLTH i piECE^ ^^ 

TWIN PEAKS: THE ENTIRE MYSTERY 
(1990 - 1992)““' 

Starring Kyle MacLachlan, Ray Wise and Sheryl Lee 
Directed by David Lynch, Stephen Gyllenhaal, 
inm Hunter, et al. 

Written by David Lynch, Mark Frost and Bob Engels 
Paramount 


’HEAP HARDY 

PUMPKINHEAD(1988)““' 

Starring Lance Henriksen, Kimberly Ross 

and John O’Aquino 

Directed by Stan Winston 

Written by Gary Gerani and Mark Patrick CarduccI 

Scream Factory 


because it’s a tour-de-force for Stan Winston, who 
designed the awesome title creature and also di- 
rected . As can be expected from a man with Aliens 
and The Terminatoron his resume, his effects are 
incredible. As a director, he should be commended 
for achieving a perfect balance between scary 
monster action and human tragedy. It’s a pity he 
didn’t direct more films. 

Aside from a few new cast and crew interviews, 
the majority of the special features on Scream 
Factory’s release are holdovers from MGM’s ‘'Col- 
lector’s Edition” DVD. Every bonus 
feature from that release was 
kept, including a short interview 
titled Demonic Toys, a neat talk- 
ing-head doc about the discontin- 
ued Pumpkinhead action figure 
from McFarlane's Movie Maniacs 
toy line. Also included from 
MGM’s DVD is an audio commen- 
tary, a chunk of behind-the- 
scenes special effects footage 
and five short featurettes. The 
best of these is Evolution of a 
Demon, which recounts the ori- 
gins of the screenplay and how studio bankruptcy 
ultimately hurt the film’s box office chances. 

Most importantly, Scream Factory’s Blu-Ray 
transfer looks phenomenal and enhances the 
film’s bold, Bava-esque cinematography. What 
.more do you need? With a memorable monster, a 
distinctive visual style and a story that’s an intrigu- 


The story of an aggrieved father who unleashes 
a demon to avenge the death of his son, Pump- 
kinhead is every bit the “grim 
fairy tale” promised by its poster. 

Lance Henriksen stars as Ed 
Harley, a rural store owner 
whose son is accidentally killed 
by some city folk who then take 
off to the cabin they’re staying at 
in the area. Hardy visits a witch 
in the swamp who instructs him 
on how to resurrect the Pump- 
kinhead, a vengeance monster 
who then starts killing off the 
kids. Hardy, realizing what he’s 
done, tries to stop it. 

Between this. Children of the Com and Pet Se- 
mafa/y. filmmakers in the '80s were having a field 
day with kids getting run over. Even compared with 
Childrenand Sematary, however, Pumpkinhead\s 
bleak and unforgettable. If there were such a thing 
as vengeance demons, one should be stalking the 
many critics who dismissed the film on release 
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In the two-plus decades since Twin Peaks: Fire 
Walk With Me was released, fans have waited for 
what became the mythical deleted scenes from 
the movie. Websites were created and petitions 
were launched, and finally, dreams came true with 
the Blu-ray release of Twin Peaks: The Entire Mys- 
tery, which forthe first time the entire series along- 
side the movie and The Missing Pieces, a 90 
minute feature of never-before-seen outtakes from 
the film, directed and edited by Lynch himself. 

Some of these deleted scenes are genuine rev- 
elations, such as a joyous moment of laughter 
around the Palmer dinner table between father Le- 
land (Ray Wise), mother Sarah (Grace Zabriskie) 
and daughter Laura (Sheryl Lee), during which Le- 
land offers up a crash course in Norwegian to his 
family. For fans, the Palmer home was a spook- 
house full of an evil that lurked in the darkness. In 
this scene though, there’s a real family on display, 
making the tragedy of Laura’s death even more 
poignant. The deleted scenes also flesh out David 
Bowie’s character, the 
long lost FBI agent 
Phillip Jefferies, and 
gives us a look at the 
members of the Twin 
Peaks Sherriff’s De- 
partment, none of 
whom made it into the 
final cut. The final 
scene from The Miss- 
ing Pieces wraps up 
where the series finished, with Special Agent Dale 
Cooper (Kyle MacLachlan) possessed by BOB, the 
evil spirit that haunts the woods of Twin Peaks. 

If all Twin Peaks: The Entire Mystery an6 The 
Missing Pieces had to offer were those deleted 
scenes, it would still be a must-have for fans, but 
there’s much more in this definitive set. Along with 
gathering together previous content from the 2007 
Gold Box edition of the series, a wealth of newfea- 
tures have been created, most notably Between 
Two Worlds, directed by box-set producer and 
noted archivist Charles de Lauzirika. Shot in both 
black-and-white and colour and set in a very Twin 
Peaksian bar, the film features David Lynch in con- 
versation, first with the Palmer Family, and after- 
wards with the actors who portray them. Both 
chats are slightly surreal, as Lynch and company 
drink coffee, eat pie and recollect their experiences 
on the series that changed all their lives. 



Image-wise, the series itself, remastered for 
Blu-ray, has never looked better. Though the owls 
are still not what they seem, Lynch’s masterpiece 
has finally been fully revealed. 

ANDY BURNS 


TIDE AP TIME 



THE WITCH WHO CAME FROM THE SEA 
( 1976 )"" 

Starring Millie Perkins, Lonny Chapman 
and Vanessa Brown 
Directed by Matt Cimber 
Written by Robert Thom 
Cinema Epoch 

Horror shares a long and complicated history 
with feminism. Although the genre has traditionally 
prided Itself on being socially progressive, there’s 
difficulty in reconciling the mythic figure of the 
Final Girl with the bevies of nubile victims who 
have run through so many fields and derelict 
houses; they’re anony- 
mous ciphers whose sole 
' purpose Is to look sexy 
and die - and not always 
in that order. Although 
roles for women in horror 
today are just as likely to 
be the “hard-headed 
heroine" as the “eviscer- 
ated cheerleader,” the 
2000s have also pre- 
sented us with something 
of a hor-her renaissance. 

Beginning with the volley fired by Mary Harron’s 
American Psycho and running through Ginger 
Snaps, The Descent, and the films of the Soska 
Sisters, horror is finally finding a place at the table 
for women, rather than on it. Amidst this creative 
blitz, though, it’s easy to forget the trailblazing 
works that made it possible. Chief amongst them; 
1976’s The Witch Who Came from the Sea, ar- 
guably the first modem feminist horror film. 

Witch tells the story of Molly (Millie Perkins), a 
waitress whose repressed memories of childhood 
abuse fuel a festering, psycho-sexual paranoia. In- 
evitably, her veil of sanity finally slips, sending her 
on a killing spree that sees the manly-men of Cal- 
ifornia cut down in a gut-chumingly literal way. Not 
quite a slasher, not quite an art film. 

Witch deftly walks the line between 
genres even as it defies them. 

Uniquely, the film is focalized 
through Molly, and the result is one of 
the most effectively damning condem- 
nations of rape ever committed to film. 

The audience is forced to experience 
life through her eyes, seeing a world 
in which aesthetic beauty Is cold and 
soulless and spiritual ennui is the 
norm. This technique is especially ef- 
fective when Molly suffers a psychotic episqde, al- 
lowing the viewer to experience her delusions 
firsthand; of particular note is a dreamlike murder 


I 



sequence in which she seduces and castrates a determined to save her, even as the bodies start 
pair of football players in surreal slo-mo. to pile up. 

Understandably, Witch has had a troubled past; Ginger Snaps is often mentioned in academic 
the original video was one of Britain’s notorious discussions about gender politics, a fact that’s re- 
Video Nasties, and a limited 2004 DVD release fleeted in the inclusion of the Growing Pains lea- 

quickly went out of print. Cinema Epoch has res- turette, a candid discussion of female puberty in 

urrected the film for modern aficionados, releasing horror featuring several genre journalists and film- 
not only a DVD but putting the film on Vimeo to makers, including Axelle Carolyn, 

stream for $2.99. Hopefully, The Witch Who Came Social implications aside, the film’s practical 
from the Seawill finally find its rightful place in the special effects are still so fresh that it’s hard to be- 

genre pantheon, not simply as great work of fern- lieve this movie is fourteen years old; the were- 

inisthorror, but as great horror. Period. Ginger in particular holds up beautifully as a 

PRESTON FASSEL simultaneously terrifying and sympathetic monster, 

and the five-minute featurette on it. Creation ofOie 

ONLY WERE-WOMEN BLEED Beast, is fascinating. Perhaps the best of the extras 

bunch, however, is Biood, Teeth and Fur, com- 
GINGER SNAPS (2600) prised of intimate interviews with director John 

starring Katharine Isabelle, Emily Perkins and Mimi Rogers Fawcett and writer Karen Walton that reveal hOW 
Dirked by John ^wcett much Of the film’s success and longevity is due to 

Written by Karen Walton and John Fawcett ° ‘ 

Scream Factory fespect for the genre and commitment to ex- 

ploring the metaphor of lycanthropy and feminine 
The Rtzgerald sisters aren’t like most teenage puberty with sensitivity and charm. They knew ex- 
girls, and Ginger Snaps isn’t your average teen wanted to accomplish with Ginger 

homor flick. The torrid story of a pair of misfits try- Snaps and their audio commentary tracks (for both 
ing to survive high school, puberty antflycanthropy finished film and the deleted scenes) further 
is a celebrated Canadian gem for its spot-on mix demonstrates their skill. If you needed an excuse 
of horror, humor and feminism. Finally, it’s getting to revisitthefilm, let this expansive Blu-ray release 
its due with an extras-packed Blu-ray release from 

Scream Factory. ANDREA SUBISSATI 

Emily Perkins (Stephen King’s IT) and Katharine iifrrifc'D’r A 

Isabelle (American Mary, TV’s Hannm star as WltiJVfiltO iHNy 

Brigitte and Ginger Fitzgerald, nr*n| y 
a pair of extremely close sisters uchuh cito 11004 / 
who share a fascination with Stamng Sam Groom, Sara Botsford and Scatman Crothers 
Written by Charles Eglee 
the macabre that makes them Directed by Robert Clouse 
unpopular at school. When Gin- scream Factory 
ger is bitten by a mysterious 

creature stalking their quiet Lifeisfullofpleasantsuiprises.ln1973,director 
suburb, she undergoes Robert Clouse (fi/ac/rSe/f Jones) gave Golden Har- 
changes that their loving but vest one of its biggest hits with Enter the Dragon. 

ineffectual mother (Mimi Nearly a decade later, Clouse would reunite with 

Rogers) chalks up to puberty- Golden Harvest to make a film where Scatman 
but Brigitte knows there’s Crothers is eaten alive by wiener dogs in rat cos- 

something more sinister going on. Ginger’s gradual tumes. Bet you didn’t see that coming. 

(and visually stunning) transformation into a she- As unintended comedies go, the Toronto-shot 
wolf puts her at odds with her sister, but Brigitte is Deadly Eyes would be funny enough simply be- 



mmi 





cause it tries,to pass off a dozen costumed dachs- 
hunds as a horde of giant rats, but the puppy-ver- 
min represent just one of the film’s multiple layers 
of goofiness. Deadly Eyes reaches Ed Wood-ian 
heights wjth some hilarious conti- 
nuity errors, such as when the film 
switches from winter to summer 
and back again in a single scene. 

Then there’s the wildly inconsistent 
tone. An infant is eaten alive in the 
first act, but the third act is driven 
by a Three’s Company-esque mis- 
understanding between the leads, 
played by Sara Botsford {E.N.G.) 
and Sam Groom {Police Surgeon). 

Adding to the awkwardness is 
Botsford and Groom's cringe-inducing sex scene, 
which outranks even the infamous John Travolta- 
Lily Tomlin coupling in Moment By Momenttor its 


complete lack of passion. Finally, just when the 
film couldn't get any goofier, the characters stop 
and watch Bruce Lee fight Kareem Abdul Jabar in 
Clouse's Game ofDeathtor several minutes. 

It should come as no surprise to 
readers that Scream Factory deliv- 
ers an excellent transfer of Deadly 
Eyes with a generous amount of ex- 
tras, but the hour of interviews with 
the film’s writer, cast (with the no- 
table absence of Botsford and 
Groom) and production team pro- 
vide few interesting anecdotes. 
Sure, it’s noteworthy that screen- 
writer Chris Eglee didn’t read the 
novel that Deadly Eyes was al- 
legedly based on, nor the unfilmed first draft of the 
script written by another writer. Mostly these talk- 
ing heads are just gushing about how lovely every- 



one was and how nice it was and blah, blah, blah. 
Be that as it may. Scream Factory should be com- 
mended for giving such a deluxe presentation to 
this piece of wiener dog art. 

ADAM CLARKE 


TOW 

CARDS OF DEATH (1986)* 

Starring Shamus Sherwood, Robert Rothman 
and Carlissa Hayden 
Written and directed by Will MacMillan 
Bleeding Skull Video 

As Kenny Rogers once said, you've got to know 
when to hold 'em, know when to fold 'em. In di- 
rector Will MacMillan’s case, he’s going all in... only 
he’s betting fingers and noses instead of green- 
backs in Cards of Death. A 201 4 VHS-exclusive re- 
lease of this 1 986 shot-on-video oddity is certainly 
unexpected, yet appropriate when you consider 
Bleeding Skull’s perplexing desire to preserve the 
shot-on-video film as close as possible to its orig- 
inal formatThat said, it’s a unique and bizarre little 
flick, and cult horror cinephiles who think they’ve 
seen everything will want to take a gamble on what 
MacMillan’s holding. 

Meet Hog, a lanky, sunken-eyed adrenaline 
junkie with a passion for dressing in costume 
(among them a skeleton and a pseudo-Spider- 
man). He hosts high-stakes card games for des- 
perate souls in need of serious cash, along with his 


WHERE MUSIC MEETS HORROR! 
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feisty sidekick Cat, a frizzy-haired floozy with a 
lightning bolt painted, across her face. Their game 
revolves around a deck of tarot-like “weapon” 
cards that spell death for any player whose hand 
isn’t “high” enough. The rules aren’t explained 
much beyond that, but after a participant wraps 
barbed wire around a loser’s face, the rules are lit- 
tle more than an afterthought anyway. Hell, we’re 
introduced to Hog and Cat as they torture the po- 
lice chief, who was caught sneaking around their 
territory. When he refuses to 
lick Cat’s breasts, she re- 
sponds by cutting off his nose 
with a cheese slicer. Out- 
landish scenes like this ap- 
pear throughout Cards, all 
while the police department 
tries to put an end to the ille- 
gal games for good. The 
chief’s son, desperate to find 
his father, helps the cops with 
a sting operation into Hog’s den of evil, ending with 
an exciting shootout and a bewildering credits se- 
quence that’ll leave you scratching your head. 

Credit MacMillan for successfully making each 
kill crazier than the last, and the neon-tinged set 
pieces work surprisingly well with a booming synth 
soundtrack. Not to mention that Hog and Cat are 
more convincing nihilists than those in The Big 
Lebowski- making Cards of Death worthy of your 
attention. If you’re a fan of SOV movies from this 
trash-horror era, or just want to see a cop put an 


elderly hooker in a headlock, you should definitely 
try your luck with this one. 

WILL FORAN 

A C UT above" 

THE FINAL TERROR (1983)""' 

Starring Rachel Ward, Daryl Hannah and Joe Pantoliano 
Directed by Andrew Davis 

Written by Jon George, Neill Hicks and Ronald Shusett 
Shout! Factory 

The Final Terror is a lesson in how talent can el- 
evate the generic to something special. On paper, 
it's your usual teens-in-the-woods hack ‘n’ slash, 
but then there’s the fact that Dan O’Bannon’s 
Alien/Dead & Buried writing partner Ronald 
Shusett chipped in on the script, 
and directing duties fell to Andrew 
Davis a decade before he went on 
to helm The Fugitive. Toss in a cast 
full of future character actors, in- 
cluding Mark Metcalf and Joe Pan- 
toliano, along with a pre-stardom 
Daryl Hannah, and you’ve got quite 
the overachieving little slasher. 

There’s no need to get into plot 
description: the inclusion of teens, 
woods and a killer pretty much covers it. By the 
end of the opening double murder, you’ll know ex- 
actly what to expect. Never afraid to showcase a 
little latex and Karo Syrup, Davis still delivers sus- 
pense, atmosphere and quick cut kill scenes that 


worm their way under the skin. 

The script is taut and the performances are be- 
lievable - a rarity in the slasher genre that helps 
the film’s effectiveness (but costs it in camp value). 
The best way to describe The Final Terror is a 
cheap exploitation film that got pitched at the cen- 
ter of a VENN diagram of First Blood, Southern 
Comfort and Friday The 13th. It might not be a lost 
classic, but it’s certainly a forgotten gem. 

As usual, Shout Factory delivers on its reputa- 
tion. The one downside to remastering a long lost 
negative is that the company had to pull together 
surviving print materials to produce a nice, if 
somewhat underwhelming, transfer. The special 
feature section makes up for it though, kicking off 
with a wonderfully candid interview with post-pro- 
duction supervisor Allan Hoizman, who 
discusses the difficulty of salvaging 
the movie in the editing room and his 
general distaste with the final product 
(you don’t get that kind of honesty in 
enough making-of docs). Next up is an 
amusingly anecdotal pair of interviews 
with actors Adrian Zmed and Lewis 
Smith. Finally, Andrew Davis delivers 
an audio commentary track filled with 
plenty of details about the joys and dif- 
ficulties of making the film... between awkward si- 
lences. Overall, it’s a nice Blu-Ray package for a 
film that deserves rediscovery amongst slasher 
fans and Joey Pants devotees alike. 

PHIL BROWN 
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The latest in the longest-running annual 
Halloween Series of any specialty press! 


"A smoldering novel with a deceptively subtle 
start before erupting into a charnel house of 
vivid horror." -SIMON CLARK 

"A highly convincing horror story for Halloween, 
told in a chorus of voices that give it an eerily 
3-D sense of gradually-mounting dread." 
-GRAHAM MASTERTON 


Illustrations by Glenn Chadbourne. 500 signed 
& numbered deluxe hardcovers, coming this 
October! Reserve now. 

"Earthling Publications caters to the avid 
collector and connoisseur of darker fiction. They 
never disappoint!" -John Nicol, FANGORIA 


EARTHLING PUBLICATIONS - www.earthlingpub.com - earthlingpub@yahoo.com 
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COMES HOME TO 

field 


by SEAN PLUMMER 


Hi 


l-DISC BLU-RAY SET OF THE ENTIRE HALLOWEEN 
THIS MONTH, BUT DO MYERS' KEEPERS HAVE ANY 
LEFT FOR FANS OF THE SERIES? 


El 


W r ITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION OF 
' SAM RAIMI'S EVIL DEAD MOVIES, 

no horror franchise has been unleashed in so many varia- 
tions on multiple home video formats as the HalloweenlWms. 
With news of an eleventh Halloween movie in the pipeline, it seems only 
fitting that Anchor Bay, in collaboration with Scream Factory, would push 
out Halloween: The Complete Collection just in time for our favorite night 
of the year. The timing is appropriate, but is this fifteen-disc "deluxe" Blu- 
ray release (or the ten-disc version, which is also available) worthy of a 
pricey revisit to Haddonfield? 

As one would expect. The Complete Collection includes all the Hal- 
loween f\\m to date, from John Carpenter's original through to Rob Zom- 
bie’s remake and sequel. In terms of the quality, while much work and 
passion went into the creation of the myriad sequels, none are as good 
as Carpenter’s original. The third instalment, 1982’s Season of the Witch, 
has a certain charm and has been appropriately praised (and pissed upon) 
by fans for deviating from the stalk-’n’-slash formula established by the 
first two films. But the next seven entries in this undying series have been 
pale imitations of what Carpenter created, no matter how much more 
blood was spilled, thanks to shifting ratings board standards. 

But the real draw here for fans already in possession of various versions 
of the films is the cache of new extras. Four new featurettes were made 
available for Rue Morgue to preview; Jamie’s Story details series star 
Danielle Harris's struggle to be cast in Halioween 6, a.k.a. The CurSb of 
Michael Wyers(1995), while The Cursed Curse further documents the dif- 
fering creative visions that sabotaged the sixth film, which is famous (or 
infamous) for its Curse of Thorn subplot. We also previewed extended 
looks at the making of Halloween 4: The Return of Michael Myers (^Q88) 
and Halloween H20: Twenty Years Later [^ 998), which featured Jamie Lee 
Curtis' triumphant return to the franchise. All of the bonus features are 
good fun, especially those first two, thanks to the honesty of Harris and 
producer Malek Akkad, son of original Halloween producer Moustapha 
Akkad and now the caretaker of the franchise since his dad’s murder in 
2005. Harris explains why she didn’t get to appear in the sixth film while 
Akkad goes into detail about why that film is rightly considered the series’ 
nadir. 
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Additional extras include a new commentary on Carpenter’s Halipween 
featuring director of photography Dean Cundey, editor Tommy Lee Wallace 
and stuntman Nick Castle who. played The Shape; an interview with Hal- 
loween 6 composer Howarth;’a tribute to the late Donald Pfeasance; and 
a Halloween 5 making-of featurette. 

Indeed the set’s major extra is the so-called “producer’s cut” of Curse. Avail- 
able exclusively on the Deluxe Edition, this version is the one director Joe 
Chappelle shot and submitted before Dimension Films ordered more gore and 
additional Curse of Thom subplot material due to weak test screening scores. 
Akkad calls this version “the lesser of two evils” compared to what Dimension 
eventually put out. And, yes, it is less confusing than the theatrical release but 
is still artistically compromised, a fact verified by screenwriter Daniel Farrands 
on the commentary track he shares with composer Alan Howarth. Regardless, 
the Producer’s Cut has been given new high-definition transfer, which is 
a dramatic improvement from the bootleg versions previously available 
on DVD and on YouTube. 

For completists and Michael Myers maniacs, this package is pretty 
much Halloween heaven. Just remember: the worst films in the franchise 
have not improved with time. The rehabilitation of H6 is fascinating 
though, as are the stories surrounding its troubled production. Overall, An- 
chor Bay has managed to draw new blood from the picked-over carcass 
of one of the genre’s most beloved franchises.® 







I n space, nobody can hear you say “boo.” 
Though horror directors have often dipped 
their buckets in the sci-fi weli over the years, 
it’s usuaiiy in service of making its centrai 
creature, aiien or otherwise, a iittie bit more mys- 
terious and intimidating. Whether we’re talking 
The Thing, Godzilla or It! The Terror From Beyond 
Space, these fiims are usuaiiy unnerving primariiy 
because of the unfamiiiar being ripping apart hap- 
iess scientists and soldiers on the way to giobai 
domination. But setting can be just as important 
in creating a few goosebumps, which is why Mario 
Bava’s Planetofthe Vampires{\96S} remains one 
of the most unique genre cross-breeds of its time, 
a film that is less concerned about marauding 
monsters than offering up a space-age update to 
the creaky Oid Dark house movie, influenced by 
Forbidden Planetas much as any castle-set Euro- 
horror cheapie, Planetofthe Vampires uses clas- 
sic horror iconography and Bava’s unusual 
gel-tinged lighting to conjure just as much unnerv- 
ing atmosphere as the most rundown Gothic es- 
tate. 

Much of the film involves Bava’s black leather- 
clad astronauts wandering through eerie aban- 
doned alien structures, waiting for the other 
multi-coloured space-boot to drop. 

It all begins when Captain Markary 
(Barry Sullivan) and his assistant 
Sanya (Norma Bengell) respond to 
an interplanetary S.O.S., along with 
their sister ship. As they prepare to 
land, however, both ships are mys- 
teriously pulled down to the planet 
surface. Markary’s crew survives, 
but those on the second ship 
weren’t so lucky - a landing party 
discovers the bloody bodies of the 
crew, not killed by the crash, but in 
some kind of violent struggle. Once 
Markary and Sanya start to explore 
the apparently uninhabited planet, however, the 
hastily buried astronaute begin to crawl out of their 
graves. Markary concludes the few survivors are 
under siege from a race of invisible aliens that 
drew them in with a phony distress signal. 


The plot doesn’t stand up to much scrutiny, and 
you can forget about anything to do with Transyl- 
vanian bloodsuckers, but you’re really here for 
Bava’s usual unsettling cinematography and top- 
notch set design, and in this he doesn’t disappoint. 
Quite similar to his sets for Hercuies in the 
Haunted World, Bava’s alien landscape is a work 
of terrible, expressionistic beauty, glowing with 
sinister deep blues, reds and purples. Whereas 
these psychedelic flourishes orig- 
inally helped illustrate Hercules’ 
literal descent into Hell (as well as 
to hide a minuscule budget), here 
they help create a convincingly 
unwelcome alien world fraught 
with peril. 

Against this colourful canvas, 
Bava adapts the iconography of 
Gothic horror in a sleek, space- 
age setting. Like many Italian 
horror films of the time, including 
his own The Whip and the Body 
(1963), Planetofthe l^amp/res in- 
corporates howling wind, cloying 
fog, craggy rock formations and attacks by an un- 
seen force. However, instead of a proper haunted 
house, the film creeps out its protagonists with the 
sci-fi equivalent: an abandoned alien vessel. The 
quiet, cavernous ship is an uncanny site complete 


with creaky metal doors and a thin layer of dust 
coating the instrument panels. While exploring the 
craft, which they discover near their own crashed 
vessel, Markary and Sanya discover strange arti- 
facts, including bizarre oversized skeletons draped 
in torn plastic sheeting, sound recordings of grunt- 
ing guttural conversations and a strange alien de- 
vice that is painful for them to even hold. And just 
like in every classic Dark House movie, at one 
point they discover that they’ve been trapped - 
the doors slam shut and the oxygen is sucked out, 
forcing the pair to think fast to escape. 

It’s likely that the film’s unique chilling atmos- 
phere mattered little to the film’s American dis- 
tributor AlP, which was, at the time, buying up all 
kinds of weird foreign films, including Japanese 
fantasy The Lost World ofSinbad, fellow Italian 
Antonio Margheriti’s Assignment Outer Space, 
and even a pair of Soviet space flicks they edited 
together into Queen of Blood. For them it was a 
way to keep theatres and drive-ins humming 
with cheap product, but Planet of die Vampires 
stands far above these other works by seam- 
lessly combining the two genres in a way that 
clearly anticipates Ridley Scott’s Alien. As such, 
Planet of the Vampires was one of the first - and 
perhaps still most effective - genre films to re- 
situate the classic haunted house movie to a 
galaxy far, far away.Q 
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* his is the first time I’ve ventured into 
Bowen’s Basement, though I’ve heard 
stories about the stacks of grease- 
stained pizza boxes, the walls covered in con- 
spiracy theory newspaper clippings and the 
innumerable jars of urine scattered throughout 
the place. I've never liked basements, either - 
I’d much rather be up in an attic. It’s kind of like 
that scene in Night of the Living Dead when 
everyone argues about whether or not they 
should barricade themselves in the basement... 
and we all know how that turned out. 

For most people, the basement has always 
been a kind of sacred place for scares - just 
think about all of the horror movies that you've 
ever watched while sitting in one. For me, there 
was just a trailer. I was ten-years-old, and it was 
a Friday night in the fall 
of 1977. I was in the 
basement of my par- 
ents’ house watching 
TV and setting up a G.l. 

Joe missile launcher 
when a commercial 
came on that depicted a 
baby bassinet slowly 
spinning to the tune of 
■'Rock-a-bye Baby.” The 
narrator spoke words I 
will never forget: "The 
Davis’ have had a baby, 
but they’re not sending 
out any announce- 
ments. Most new par- 
ents are a little scared 
when they have a baby 
- the Davis’ are terri- 
fied. You see, -there’s 
only one thing wrong 
with the Davis’ baby... it’s alive.” Then there was 
the horrid screech and a claw-like hand ap- 




the stairs, certain that the deformed baby was 
at my heels and just about to close his claw 
around my ankle. I never went into that base- 
ment by myself ever again. 

It wasn’t until 1999 

that I finally watched It's 
Alive - during the day- 
time, of course, and with 
all of the lights on -only 
to discover that I had 
freaked myself out for 
two decades over ab- 
solutely nothing. The 
movie proved to be a 
campy, cheesy B-flick 
and featured a creature 
that resembled a Mup- 
pet. Yes, it’s definitely a 
commentary about the 
erosion of American 
family life, and yes, it's a 
stark meditation on the 
hazards of poisoning the 
environment - but did I 
mention that the baby’s 
a tucking Muppet?! 

Now, you might think that I’m being too harsh 
on this cult classic by Larry Cohen {The Stuff, Q: 


peered over the edge of the cradle. I bolted up The Winged Serpent, Maniac Cop) - after all, it 


did result in two sequels. It Lives Again (1 978) 
and It's Alive III: Island of the Alive (1 987), and 
I’ll grudgingly admit that there are a couple of 
things that I actually really like about it. First off, 
the score by Bernard Herrmann, which is pep- 
pered with choppy brass and bass synthesizer 
and, secondly, stellar performances by Sharon 
Farrell (Night of the Comet) and the late John P. 

Ryan (Futureworld), who play beleaguered par- 
ents caught in a battle between blaming each 
other for the monstrosity they created and com- 
ing to grips with the fact that no matter how hor- 
rible it is, it's still their child and deserving of 
their unconditional love. 

I guess the thing I’ve always kind of admired 
about ’70s horror movies is that as long as they * 
have a great premise, a good script and a couple 
of decent actors, you can somehow manage to 
get past all the fake blood, the corny special ef- 
fects and yes, even a muppet. Combined with the 
fact that the advertising campaign for the 
movie’s re-release (it flopped when it originally 
hit theatres) was not only able to distract a ten 
year old from playing with his toys, but it was 
able to scare the shit out of him in less than 30 
seconds... 

Time to get the hell out of Bowen’s basement 
before he gets back. And please don’t touch the ^ , 
piss jars... he has them all numbered. « 
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W hen Creepy magazine crawled onto news- 
stands back in 1964, it filled the gaping 
hole left by the Comics Code Authority’s 
castration of the comics industry. For 
nearly a decade, horror fans had seen their beloved 
grisly comics either disappear or get watered down 
to an unrecognizable level. Because Creepy was 
classified as a magazine, it didn’t have to submit 
to the Authority’s seal of approval, and thus was 
free to satiate readers’ appetites. 

And it’s a hunger that's been satisfied for the 
past 50 years thanks to the 285 original issues of 
Creepy and its sister publication Eerie, put out by 
Warren Publishing. With a style and format remi- 
niscent of the late EC Comics, Creepy delivered 
hundreds of unforgettable, stomach-churning de- 
lights. With a creative roster including Neal Adams, 
Steve Ditko, Frank Frazetta, Wally Wood, Alex Toth, 
Archie Goodwin and Bernie Wrightson, it’s not sur- 
prising that these tales continue to be held in high 
regard by horror fans. 

Though the initial run ended in 1 985, Dark Horse 
picked up the baton in 2008 when it entered a re- 
lationship with new owners New Comic Company 
to publish lavish hardcover reprints of both maga- 
zines. That success led to the company relaunch- 
ing the brand as a 
quarterly comic in 2009. 

"Creepyfalls into kind of 
a sweet spot for Dark 
Horse, since we’ve long 
been associated with hor- 
ror comics,” says Brendan 
Wright, editor at Dark 
Horse. "So it was a natural 
to build a relationship with 
New Comic Company." 

Like its predecessor, 

Dark Horse’s Creepy is a 
black and white anthology 
book, hosted by the irre- 
placeable Uncle Creepy 
and featuring top industry 
talents, both new and vet- 
eran. To mark the brand’s 
50th anniversary, Octo- 
ber’s Creepy ^18 (out October 8) celebrates a half- 
century of terror with a special extra-length issue 
crammed with devilish delights. The main stories 
are written by two of Dark Horse’s current star 
writers, Fred Van Lente {Conan the Avenger) and 


Corrina Bechko (Star Wars: Legacy 
and illustrated by top artists Alison 
Sampson and Drew Moss. Fred and 
Alison set about solving the mystery 
of how one of Edgar Allen Poe’s most 
bitter enemies came to be the editor 
of his posthumous collected works, 
while Corrina and Drew tell the tale 
of a family haunted by an unwelcome 
presence in a spooky dollhouse. In 
addition, Peter Bagge is doing a mul- 
tipage Creepy Family story instead of 
the usual one-pagers, and New 
Comic Company’s Dan Braun has 
contributed a classic-style short. 

"We also have Art Baltazar of Itty 
Bitty Hellboy doing an itty Bitty ver- 
sion of Uncle Creepy and Cousin 
Eerie,” reveals Wright. "Plus the 
usual classic reprint, a pinup section 
featuring new art from Eric Powell, 

Kelley Jones, and four others, and a 
text piece on Creep/s 50 years. And 
it’s all wrapped in a truly astonishing 
cover by Dustin Nguyen, commemo- 
rating our relaunch’s extended 
Creepy Family." 

For Dark Horse, 
commemorating 
Creepy’s milestone 
anniversary is im- 
portant, given the 
publication’s legacy within horror 
history. 

“Creepy is important for the 
simple fact that it led the charge 
in bringing horror back to comics 
after the Comics Code ran EC 
Comics out of the field,” explains 
Wright. “That’s a huge accom- 
plishment in itself. And of course, 
it’s been good comics. Those 
original stories are still a great 
read, and they pop up In unex- 
pected places from time to time, 
like the story ’Jenifer’ becoming 
the basis for an episode of Masters of Horror di- 
rected by Dario Argento. Creepy also fostered a 
generation of writers and artists who continue to 
do great work, like Richard Corben, Bernie Wright- 
son, Bruce Jones, Angelo Torres, Sanjulian, Doug 


Moench, and the list goes on." 

Despite its reverence for the past, Dark Horse is 
determined to push Creepyforward, utilizing con- 
ventions that are new to the industry. 

"In much the way that Creepy itself represented 
the ’60s and ’70s’ answer to those original EC 
comics. I’d like to think that we’ve brought the 
flavour of the moment to Creepy, " says Wright. 
“Comics take so many more forms now that we’ve 
also had the opportunity to bring in influences that 
didn’t exist during the original run, from mini- 
comics artists like Matt Allison to webcomics 
artists like Emily Carroll. These have run alongside 
contributions from stories in a more traditional 
vein, and even some by artists from the original 
Creepy. That kind of mix of elements is what I love 
about anthologies.” 
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REVIEWS BY PEDRO CABEZUELO 


A immtWy $che<hile proved too intense for Goon creator Eric Poweii to maintain, so for now, the titie is back to a string of one- 
shots and mini-series’ spread throughout the year. This issue marks the beginning of a new four-part taie, Occasion of Revenge, which 
finaliy sees the Goon’s forces battie it out with the mysterious Zombie Priest. The highiight is a ciimactic fight between the Goon squad 
and the Priest’s menagerie of freaks, inciuding old foe the Arab, the scarecrow-iike Longfingers and the intangibie Spindie. Poweil’s ai- 
ready-impressive art shines in this segment, reiishing the bizarre characters and grotesque violence. The author also manages to throw 
in some quiet moments among the mayhem, inciuding a nice bit between Goon and a new iady friend named Ramona. Considering 
this is only the opening salvo of the story, it iooks like we’re in for a fantastic ride. 




Oay Men b^^ins with an intriguing premise: 
vampires eniist humans to protect and work for 
them during the daytime whiie they’re at their 
weakest. David Reid is one such "Day Man," work- 
ing for the Virgo vampire famiiy. During the course 
of the first four issues, we’ve foilowed David as he 
uncovers a piot involving the iiiegai smuggiing of 
vampire fangs (the impiications of which have yet 
to be reveaied), which ignites a bioody feud be- 
tween the various vampire factions. tWhile the first 
coupie of issues suffered from slow pacing and 
over-exposition, the fourth issue demonstrates that 
the series is rapidiy 
gaining momentum 
with some unex- 
pected twists and 
strong worid-build- 
ing. Writers Matt 
Gagnon andAian Nel- 
son have taken story 
elements generally 
associated with the 
mob genre and nicely 
applied them to vam- 
pire culture, and 
Brian Stelfreeze's art continues to be excellent, 
which is to be expected considering the length of 
time between chapters. This gap in scheduling 
(four issues in almost a year) makes for a some- 
what frustrating reading experience, but I suspect 
the series’ many strengths will be more apparent 
once it’s released as a trade. 

?n 1920 Estonia, Baltimore meets a young 
woman on the run from her husband - a recently 
deceased man whose undead and violent corpse 
is apparently possessed by a demonic power the 
local villagers have christened “The Witch of 


Harju." Our hero and 
his band investigate 
to determine if there’s 
a connection between 
the Witch and the 
vampires they hunt 
for endlessly. Balti- 
more continues to be 
one of Mike Mignola’s 
best - if somewhat 
less known - cre- 
ations, partly because 
there are so many 
dark corners left to be explored in his world. This 
story raises the possible existence of demonic 
creatures other than the ones we’ve seen to date, 
nicely adding to the mythos already established. 
Mignola and Christopher Golden do a good job of 
setting up the premise, letting us know the back- 
ground of the village of Harju while quickly moving 
the story forward. Peter Bergting does a good, if 
simple, job with the art, setting the proper atmos- 
phere of mystery and suspense. 

When we last saw 

Sabrina the teenage 
witch, she had been ban- 
ished to witch-limbo as 
punishment for unleash- 
ing the zombie apoca- 
lypse in the first issue of 
Afterlife WiUi Archie. Now 
inhabiting a mental asy- 
lum run by the creepy and 
very familiar Dr. Lovecraft, 

Sabrina’s plagued by bad 
dreams full of monsters, 
ghosts and tentacles. Like 


many similar stories, her dreams may be closer to 
reality than she suspects. A fantastic love letter to 
the father of Cthulhu, this issue also adds a vital 
ingredient to the series as a whole, which will en- 
sure its longevity. By opening up a Lovecraftian- 
sized box full of assorted nightmares, the series is 
now free to explore a wide range of supernatural 
phenomena beyond the initial zombie threat. This 
is good for two reasons: one, 1 have no desire to 
see the series end any time soon. And, more im- 
portantly, it means Francisco Francavilla will con- 
tinue to draw the hell out of all sorts of beasts. If 
his stunning Lovecraftian creations on display here 
are anything to go by, this series is about to hit new 
highs. 

Ap^renWy taking plac« in a separate reality 
than we’ve seen in the series to date, Gnmm Fairy 
Tales §101 acts as a sort of 
soft reboot, taking place a 
year after the events in the 
Realm War book. Sela 
Mather, the Guardian of the 
Nexus, and some powerful 
cohorts open the new 
Arcane Acre school, a 
training ground for 
"Highborn" teens to 
hone their powers 
and fight the forces of 
evil. We are quickly 

introduced to a number of students who pro- 
ceed to get into the mischief necessary to 
move the story forward. The final page prom- 
ises some nasty fun, but the lead-up Is dis- 
appointingly routine. It’s not a bad issue; both 
the story and art are competently executed, 
but It may appeal to fans of young adult fiction 
more so than other readers. Z 











BEYOND FEAR: 

REFLECTIONS ON STEPHEN KING, 

WES CRAVEN. ANO GEORGE ROMERO'S 
LIVING DEAO 

Joseph Maddrey 
BearManor Media 

Focus has always been an issue with larger 
non-fiction books on the horror genre. Horror is 
too wide to limit itself to a single book by a sin- 
gle author, as even its seemingly niche sub-gen- 
res are rife with interesting contradictions and 
variations. Author Joseph Maddrey wisely side- 
steps this problem altogether by limiting his 
focus to what he sees as the three driving influ- 
ences on the horror 
genre in the last 40- 
plus years: Stephen 
King, Wes Craven 
and George A. 

Romero. 

Horror fans will 
remember Maddrey 
for his book Night- 
mares In Red. White 
& Blue, and the doc- 
umentary film of the 
same name. His lat- 
est, Beyond Fear, 
covers some famil- 
iar territory with 
King and has a brief 
essay on Romero’s 
Dead series. The 
real gem, however, is the book's mid-section, 
devoted to Craven’s filmography. The author 
delves into the director’s recurring themes, dis- 
cussing The People Under The Stairs and Deadly 
Blessing alongside his more celebrated 
achievements. There are also examinations of 
Craven's frequent difficulties with studios, re- 
sulting in confused films such as Deadly Friend, 
Shockerand Vampire In Brooklyn. Just as rivet- 
ing are Craven’s battles with the stigma of being 
associated with horror, which resulted in the di- 
rector being fired from Beetlejuice and Super- 
man IV: The Quest For Peace. Given how the 
latter turned out, perhaps Craven should count 
his (deadly) blessings. 

From Tom and Sian Mandrake's cool, E.C. 
Comics-inspired cover artwork to the book's 
final essay on recent King adaptations, Beyond 
Fear is winning stuff. The familiar material is 
presented concisely, but the section on Craven 
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gives the book its must-read status. By explor- 
ing the humanity and even the optimism found 
in the works of these three horror icons, Mad- 
drey links their seemingly disparate horrors into 
a cohesive and compelling read. 

ADAM CLARKE 

ZOMBIES AND CALCULUS 

Colin Adams 
Princeton University Press 

In his bio, author Colin Adams is credited as a 
“humor columnist for the Mathematical Intelli- 
gencef and described as “one of today’s most 
outlandish and entertaining popular math writ- 
ers”. 

Wait, what!? Hold the proverbial 
phone! A leading math humorist? 
How’s that even possible, when the 
sole competitors in this narrowest of 
category are Scholastic Books’ 101 
Math Jokes and G. Patrick Venneb- 
ush’s Math Jokes 4 Mathy Folkd? I 
may as well give myself a prize for 
Best Jogger In My House because I 
can outrun the jar of mayonnaise 
that’s sitting in my fridge! 

Zombies And Calculus pits a 
group of survivors who use math to 
understand their situation and fight 
the undead. Not surprisingly, the 
book dwells on math at the expense 
of anything else and consists of 
equations and diagrams spouted by 
the flattest of stock characters. How flat you 
ask? Well, the major conflict among the living is 
between crusty old math 
professor Oscar Gunder- 
son and younger math 
professor Craig Williams. 

Williams has tragically lost 
his wife at a young age 
and the other characters 
all turn to him for advice. 

Gunderson, on the other 
hand, dared to question 
Williams’ application for 
tenure! Guess which of the 
two dies in a humiliating 
way? 

Zombies And Calculus is 
about as much a horror 
novel as Donkey Kong Jr 
Math is a classic plat- 
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former for the Nintendo Entertainment System. 
It's educational and... well, that’s about it. If you 
love math or desperately need to learn calculus, 
this might be for you. Try to read it as fiction, . 
and you’ll find yourself confronted at every page 
with an irritating failure. As it is, you might say 
Zombies And Calculus doesn’t add up. 

ADAM CLARKE 

WRITER'S DIGEST ANNOTATED 
CLASSICS: DRACULA 

Bratn Stoker, with annotations by Mort Castle 
Writer's Digest Books 

For aspiring fiction writers, it’s a pretty clut- 
tered landscape out there when it comes to 
how-to guides. From free online instructables to 
entire books on the subject by everyone from 
Nabokov to Lovecraft, it’s daunting trying to find 
the right advice that will electrify the mind and 
the fingertips. 

Well, look no further: The Writer’s Digest An- 
notated Classics edition of Bram Stoker’s Drac- 
ula is a definitive entry into the how-to canon. 
This volume is the second of a series, preceded 
by Jane Eyre, where an established author 
shares insights and techniques (via numbered 
notes in the margins) on a classic text. In Drac- 
ula's case, the annotator is Bram Stoker Award- 
winner Mort Castle, who also edited the HWA 
(Horror Writers Association) handbook On Writ- 
ing Horror. While Castle is clearly a Stoker afi- 
cionado, his purpose here is not solely to fill in 
the biographicai and historical blanks; he’s here 
to tell you why the writing works, and how 
Stoker managed to pull it off. 

There’s a great deal of joy 
in the telling, too. Castle 
maintains a balance that is 
at once warm, authorial and 
incisive. His voice is particu- 
larly helpful during the 
book’s breathless first third, 
in which he highlights 
Stoker’s precise attention to 
detail and his control over 
each chapter’s pacing. Char- 
acterization is also a major 
topic: remarking on the 
strength (or lack thereof) of 
Mina Harker/Murray, Castle 
notes that “A thin, uncon- 
vincing, non-credible char- 
acter is not a gender issue... 







it strikes me as a writing issue." Stoker 
didn’t use excuses in his writing, and ac- 
cording to Castle, neither should we. 

It’s not all gushing, either; Castle also 
points out Stoker's weaknesses, including an 
awkwardness with vernacular and Van Hels- 
ing’s occasional lapses into “psycho-Bibli- 
cal-babble.” He also expresses obvious 
delight at iconic and shocking moments with 
exclamations, jokes, and pop culture refer- 
ences. It’s in these moments that he feels 
like a funny and erudite pal reading and 
commenting on the book over your shoulder. 

These days, it’s distressingly easy for 
modern-day vamp fans to forget where it all 
began. That’s why this annotated Dracula is 
such a gift; Castle reminds us that the 
novel’s legacy lies with its author’s mon- 
strous talent, intelligence and imagination. This is a must for any emerging writer’s reference 
bookshelf. 


ALiSON LANG 


THE WEIRD COMPANY 

Peter Rawlik 
Night Shade Books 

Ambiguous endings are a staple in the writings of H.P. Lovecraft, and this kind of ambiguity 
has led to plenty of authors attempting to fill in the blanks with their own work. Such an at- 
tempt is made here with Peter Rawlik's The Weird Company. 

The story picks up after the events described in The Shadow Over Innsmouth and in Raw- 
lik’s previous novel Reanimators. Robert Olmstead, after discovering he too possesses the 
infamously fishy Innsmouth look, has decided that it’s time for him to return to the fabled 
town and join his kin at the bottom of the sea. His plans are derailed, however, when he dis- 
covers Innsmouth has come under military occupation as a result of his previous actions at 
the end of Lovecraft’s story. To make amends, Robert is forced to join a group of very unique 
individuals that have called themselves The Weird Company. They are composed of several 
characters from the Lovecraft mythos, including Asenath Waite {“The Thing on the 
Doorstep"), Frank Elwood (“The Dreams in the Witch House"), Randolph Carter (“The Dream- 
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THE ELEMENTAIS 


Michael McDowell 

Valancourt Books 

Screenwriter Michael McDowell 
{The Nightmare Before Christmas, 
I Beetlejuice) terrified readers in 

I ■ Y|fJrL,|« ■ 1981 with the entrancing Southern 
Gothic novel The Elementals. Fans 
itching to own this vintage ghost 
tale (Involving two eccentric families 
haunted at their isolated summer homes) will welcome this 
re-release by Valancourt Books, which includes a brand- 
new introduction from prolific horror author Michael Rowe. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
ENHANCEMENTS 

Edgar Cantero 

Doubleday 

After the death of an unknown ret- 
ahve, A. and Niamh inherit a house 
packed with dark secrets and Love- 
craftian mystery. Edgar Cantero de- 
livers a modern Gothic mash-up 
through found journal entries, notes 
and letters. With The Supernatural Enhancements, this 
promising new author toys with familiar tropes and delivers 
an engaging and smartly-written thriller. 

DAN MURPHY 




: THE ZOMBIE BOOK: THE ENCY- 

I CEOPEOIA OF THE LIVING DEAO 

I Nick Redfern wiHi Brad Steiger 

I Visible Ink Press 

The Zombie Book provides a com- 
i I prehensive list of entries on any- 

' 'a J thing pertaining to the infamous 

' ■ ghouls, reaching deep into their 

voodoo origins and exploring their 
contemporary connections with modem medicine, philos- 
ophy, biological warfare, politics... and then there are the 
movies, of course. Covering the full range of the undead’s 
wide-reaching influence, it’s a worthy addition to any zom- 
biphile’s bookshelf: from AIDS to Zombification. 

ANDREA SUBiSSATI 


THE HALLOWEEN CHILDREN 

Brian James Freeman and 
Norman Prentiss 

Earthling Publications 
This latest installment in Earthling 
Publications’ annual Halloween se- 
ries recollects the macabre and 
gruesome events that befall a sub- 
urban apartment. Delivered through 
a series of journal entries and inter- 
view transcripte. The Hailoween Children goes beyond the 
creepy kids and paranormal hauntlngs tropes to deliver a 
disturbing and thought-provoking look into family dynamics 
and our own changing t^in^ns. 

> MIKEBEARDSALL 
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RETURNING TD THE VAMPIRE CHRONICLES AFTER A DECADE. 
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ESTflT IS BRCK - UNO HE 
IPHONE YES. THE 
MOST FAMOUS IITERHRY 
VOMPIRE SINCE DRHCULR RETURNS 



this month in Prince Lestat, the first vampire novel 
from Anne Rice in over a decade. The book stars not 
only her “brat prince" but also resurrects Louis. Ar- 
mand, Pandora and pretty much all the beloved blood- 
suckers of her Vampire Chronicies series (plus a few 
newbies), in a sweeping but accessible tale about 
everything that's happened in the vampire world since 
we last met. Unlike Rice’s many historical memoirs, 
this one’s set in the present day, where the supernat- 
ural meets science and technology. In advance of its 
publication date of October 28 we can't say much 
more, but suffice that fans thirsting for new Rice vam- 
pire action will be thrilled to hear it's just the begin- 
ning, another installment is already planned, and a 
new deal with Universal will bring these stories to the 
big screen. We spoke to the author about - what else? 
- the immortal allure of the vampire. 


iVc thought you were done vampi. Wh: 
chanaed vour mind? 

It's a long story. When I moved away from Lestat ten 
years ago, I really thought that he was going to have 
a future in the movies or a TV series. I was furious 
with the frustrated negotiations in Ffollywood, the 
stalled plans and dreams, and realized that I needed 
to take him back. A new passion was born in me, so 
I went back and read all the books and was amazed 
at how many fresh ideas were coming to me. What I 
realized is that the long period in which I could never 
write about Lestat again was over. I’m going to write 
about him again, make him real to me, to enjoy him 
and possess him and be with him. To hell with Holly- 
wood. 


- ^ IS li., ‘ you I. 

• signed a big de 

Ur-- ' for the --r ' throniclcs 

do you fee! 

I love that it’s Universal doing it! I have a lot of nostal- 
gic feelings for what Universal did in giving us a whole 
pantheon of monsters. I saw Dracula's Daughteraithe 
neighbourhood theatre as a kid, and that’s what gave 
me the idea for vampires. 

Do you consider your vampire - 
:ionsters? Because Lestat i$ 
also a heroic charactci. 

[He’s] both. There is some idea out 
there that you grow up with what 
is ‘'normal." That’s an idea I don’t 
share. I’ve always had a wild, 
rampant imagination that made 
me feel like a secret criminal - a 
felon for having passions and in- 
terests that were weird. So I to- 
tally identify with vampires 
because I feel like an outsider. I 
feel like a monster. Don’t most of 
us? 

In your time ?way from vam- 
'.'5 you inspired or in- 
luenced by r.:; -ther rmpir- 
■ ■ . 'hat came up? 

I enjoyed Charlaine Harris’ books, and what I read of 
Twilight, and kind of got a kick out of the movies. But 
I’ll tell you what has influenced me more profoundly 
than anything else: the golden era of really high-qual- 
ity fantasy on TV. Things like Game of Thrones. It's so 
thrilling. That has emboldened me and given me 
courage. When I was writing The Vampire Chronicles 
in the '80s and early '90s, we weren't living in that 
kind of world. Horror movies were still low-budget af- 


fairs. There were some of quality, like The Hunger, but 
generally those were exceptions, rare jewels. Now, a 
lot of quality talent is working in the supernatural 
realm. 

'Es,:. ■ -lo: n t's 

vorefunto' ene? 

I think the hunting scenes are always exciting to write. 
There’s a scene in Interview where Claudia asks Louis 
what sex was like, since she 
was never a woman, and he 
says, “It was the pale shadow 
of killing." That’s how I feel 
about it. That’s why it never 
occurred to me to have vam- 
pires having literal sex. To me, 
their ultimate sexual act is 
drinking blood. 

Some fans feel strongly that 
vamplr-'- sre either scar" 
monsters or attractive and 
charming. Yours are both. 
WIint do you feel is the con- 
nection between romanti- 
cism and horror? 

There’s a profound connec- 
tion. As I understand it roman- 
ticism was a movement that 
put tremendous value on the 
emotions of an individual, and was willing to explore 
those feelings no matter how transgressive they may 
seem. So to me, horror is the ultimate expression of 
romanticism in art. It’s where you totally give yourself 
over to the exploration of the monstrous, the 
grotesque and the horrible, really kind of making the 
statement that all of us share those traits. Horror fic- 
tion is really about us. I love being a romantic and I 
love being a gothic horror writer. 
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A TRIP TO CROWSBROOK 


T hose who write for the mag are a creative bunch, 
and this month i get to ceiebrate the recent reiease 
of long-time contributor Claire Horsnell’s debut hor- 
ror novel The Crowsbrook Demons - which just 
happens to be chock full of creepy crawlies. 

When the idyllic British village of Crowsbrook is targeted 
by an unscrupulous real-estate developer, it’s not so much 
a case for the courts as it is for Sarah, the new witch in town, 
and her two unlikely teenage companions. Unlike ordinary 
land deals, this one sees an acid-frothing demon (long 
trapped in the local pond) called forth, and hordes of poison- 
ous, oversized flies unleashed to possess the unwitting vil- 
lagers into complacency. 

Claire joins me to discuss Crowsbrook and the mysterious 
things that go bump in the English countryside. 

Where did you get the inspiration for this story? 

I've always been intrigued by witches, so... I knew that I 
wanted to write a witch story. Then a couple of years ago 
my sister gave me Frank Turner’s England Keep My Bones-, 
one of that album's themes is how the places we’re from 
shape us psychologically, and I started thinking about my 
own experience of small English villages, since I'm from one, 
and how my experience was a bit different from the sort of 
twee stereotype that you see 
The in BBC dramas. ... So I wanted 

to play about with that a bit. 


DEMQN3 How much of the magical 

lore did you cull from actual 
folklore? 

A lot of the magical lore does 
' indeed have its roots in actual 

folklore (the idea of there being 
_ a "Watcher" in the churchyard, 
CLAIPK HOk’SXPI.fi who is the last person buried 
in it, is a real superstition), and 
some of it is sort of rooted in the Victorian and early 20th- 
century ideas of what magic is and how it works. But I also 
kind of wanted the “rules" of magic to be like the rules of 
language (especially English) - mostly, they're consistent, 
but once in a while you run into something that’s anomalous. 

Why so many spiders and flies in the book? 

Every time I go back to [my] village, the house seems to be 
full of them. They don't bother me, but they’re just so incred- 
ibly ubiquitous in a way that they’re not in the city that I live 
in, I wanted to make them a key part of the story. 

There’s also a hint of David vs. Goliath in the solitary 
witch fighting the big, evil corporation... 

One of the things that I find really scary is the fact that we 
have so little control over our lives and environment; that 
there are large corporations - and governments, to some 
extent - that can do pretty much whatever they like in their 
own interest, with no accountability. That’s terrifying! So in 
that sense it was intentional, but I'm not trying to be pre- 
scriptive. 

MONICA KDE8LER 


CLAIPK 



Quest of Unknown Kadath”) and Dr. Stuart Hartwell, 
the protagonist from Rawllk's Reanimators. The five 
travel to Antarctica to stop the ancient evil encoun- 
tered by the Miskatonic University expedition as de- 
scribed In Lovecraft’s At the Mountains of Madness. 

There’s a lot going on here, and each chapter 
switches between the main plot and the back stories 
of each character. There are also several chapters that 
are entirely journal entries, and keeping up with which 
character is narrating will undoubtedly require your 
full attention. Alert readers will be rewarded for their 
dedication, though, as the various layers to the story 
give it some real depth and serve to flesh out this grim 
world and the fascinating characters who inhabit it. 

While not a requirement, it doesn’t hurt to have read 
the works that inspired this yarn, as the obscure ref- 
erences and unconventional writing style can leave Lovecraft mythos novices scratching 
their heads. But if you’re a frequent visitor to the Miskatonic Valley, then The Weird Com- 
pany \us\ might have an opening for you. 

MIKE BEARDSALL 

HORRORSTOR 

Grady Hendrix 
Quirk Books 

Anyone who has ever had the displeasure of assembling Ikea furniture, or lost precious 
hours shambling through their brightly lit mazes knows the true horror behind big-box 
shopping chains. Add to that the ghost of a crazed prison warden and you have Grady 
Hendrix’s new novel, Horrorstdr, an action-packed horror-comedy that doesn’t shy away 
from genuine scares, imaginative torture devices or even some heavy-hitting existential 
issues. 

The plot follows the overnight crew at a branch of Orsk, a fictional Ikea-knockoft com- 
pany. Staff members on duty have the task of investigating several recent incidents of 
vandalism and mischief, apparently oc- 
curring after hours and without any 
plausible explanation - escalators run- 
ning in reverse and furniture smeared 
with foul-smelling, ectoplasmic residue. 

With an upcoming visit from corporate, 
the deputy store manager is determined 
to figure out the source of the problem. 

His hand-picked task force includes a 
young and disinterested store partner 
neck-deep in existential fugue and one 
of the longest standing and most faithful 
cashiers. The team is joined by a couple 
of fellow employees who have been se- 
cretly staying after hours in order to 
conduct their own paranormal investi- 
gation in hopes of launching their own 
ghost-hunters television show. It’s a lot 
of set up, but from there the plot unfurls quickly. 

The novel itself looks like a home decor catalogue, each chapter beginning with a pic- 
ture and description of an Orsk product. The catalogue items become less about house- 
hold functionality and more about repetitive torture, as the characters are doomed to 
discover they’re being assailed by the late Cuyahoga Panopticon warden, still doling out 
“reformative action’’ after the store was built over the demolished prison grounds. 

Considering the brevity of this novel, some readers might find the actual action portion 
of the story disproportionate to the lengthy time devoted to character development and 
plot setup, giving the book the feeling it might have a sequel on the way, or possibly that 
it’s the first of a series. Whether or not Hendrix will continue to tell tales in the Horrorstdr 
universe, however, this remains a worthy standalone novel, albeit a short one. Plus: no 
assembly required! 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


HORRORSTOR 

□f 
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THIS MONTH 


ID ETROIT TAHOOER BOB TYRRELL iS ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS PORTRAIT 
ARTISTS, SPECIALIZING IN ASTOUNDINGLY 
DETAILED (AND SPOOKY) BLACK AND 
WHITE PORTRAITS. In fact, I've got an entire 
sleeve of classic monsters by tie man (full dis- 
closure: he’s also a good friend) behind Night 
Gallery Tattoos. And it all started with afamiliar 
ghoul. 

"It was the little girl from the Night of the Living Dead DVD 
cover," he recalls. "Actually, the VHS cover back then! It was the 
very first portrait i tattooed. I was oniy tattooing for three months 
at the time, back in 1997." 

And so a monster was born, inflicting pain on wiiiing victims with 
[ needie and ink. And there’s never a shortage of them; after aii, his 
portraits have won him countiess awards at tattoo conventions, 
where he often hosts workshops and seminars, he’s had guest spots 
on L.A. ink and was recentiy a guest judge on Masters of Ink. Mem- 
bers of Mastodon, Siayer and Exodus proudiy boast Tyrreii’s work. 
He's tattooed aiongside some of his biggest infiuences, inciuding Last 
Rite Galiery’s Paui Booth, Tom Renshaw, Robert Hernandez and Jack 
Rudy. However, whiieTyrreii is quick to mention Basii Gogos and Frank 
Frazetta as his art heroes, it’s the work of H.R.Giger that has had the 
most profound impact on him. 

"Where do I start? He was one of a kind,'’says Tyrreii. "His work was 
I originai, so dark and surreai. I have aii of his books and i can stare at 
paintings for hours. They just suck you in. You aimost feei iike you’re 
there, in Giger’s worid. Being a biack and grey artist and a horror fan, i can 
reiate to his art that much more, it moves me so much, it’s hard to put into 
words. R.i.P. H.R. Giger.” 

Tyrreii has often seif-deprecatingly referred to himseif as a human photo- 
copier but that’s entirely inaccurate, as his portraits, whiie incredibly photo-re- 
alistic, are very distinct. He not only nails the likeness of his subjects but he packs 
in shadows and accentuates the foids and grooves of dead skin in a way that far 
exceeds the contrast and beauty of his reference photo. His subjects have a depth 
to them not seen in any fiim stiii.Take his recent tattoo of Lon Chaney Sr., for exam- 
ple. It’s just about the most bang-on rendering I’ve ever seen of The Phantom and 
has also become one of the artist’s favourites, aithough they’re getting hard to narrow 
down. 

“i can’t pick just one, but since I’m talking to you, the Dr. Phibes on your arm is one 
of my favorites, and the Lon Chaney from Phantom of We Opera that I did on my friend, 
Andrew, i grew up with those images as a kid in the ’60s and ’70$, so they are special.” 
Through the years, Tyrrell tattooed hundreds of images of horror’s greatest icons, but 
there are many more he’d iike to tackie, so if you’re iooking to score an appointment, these 
suggestions may heip you get under the needie quicker. “There’s a cool Boris Karloff pic 
from The Raven,” he says. “Any Planet of the Apes portraits, oid or new. Anything from the 





Re-Animatorf\\ms. Honestly, any cool horror portrait that I haven’t already done, that's what I want to 
do!” 

To provide a taste of what he's already done, Rufus Publications is releasing Tyrrell’s first coffee 
table art book this month, titled Bob Tyrrell - Tattoos, Drawings, Life on the Road. The beautifully de- 
signed hardcover with a slipcase is limited to only 350 copies and it's heavier than tombstone, brim- 
ming with tattoos, original drawings and photo galleries of life on the road and tattooing celebrities. 
There’s a paperback version as well, hopefully coming to North America shortly after It's UK release. 

“I always thought I’d release a book at some point In my life,” says Tyrrell of the project, which took 
a year to put together. “I’m just happy to finally get one out there. ... I noticed I've traveled my ass off 
over the years. Being a tattoo artist has allowed me to seethe world and experience different cultures. 
It's really neat to sum up my life In a book like this. It really made me realize how lucky I am. Life Is 
amazing.” 


To see more, be sure to visit bobtyrrell. com and don 't forget to order a copy of his book, now available 
at rufuspublications.com. 9 
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he anthology film has long been a staple 
of the horror genre and has enjoyed a 
renaissance as of late due to movies 
such as The Theatre Bizarre (2011), 
V/H/S (2012), and The ABCs of Death 
(201 2). Out this month on DVD and VHS from Wild 
Eye Releasing is Hi-8 {Horror Independent 8i, an 
anthology featuring an all-star cast of eight vet- 
eran independent horror filmmakers getting back 
to their roots. 

“A few years ago, I was working on a belated 
VHS release of one of my old Hi-8 features from 
the ’90s,” recalls executive producer Brad Sykes. 
“That reminded me of how much fun it used to 
be back then, just making a film for the fun of it, 
without all the creative and financial pressures 
you get in ‘professional’ filmmaking. So I thought 
Hi-8 would be a fun way to get back in that 
groove, and bring some other indie SOV vets 
along for the ride”. 

Sykes wanted that ride to be old school and de- 
vised a simple set of rules for the project. Each 
segment had to be eight to ten minutes long and 
shot on VHS, Hi-8, Digital or miniDV in a 4:3 as- 
pect ratio, and all of the makeup and gore effects 
had to be practical. He then com- 
piled a list of directors with his 
producer and wife, Josephina. 

“We selected the other seven 
filmmakers based on their track 
record, and their individual 
styles,” says Sykes. “I wanted a 
lot of different styles and tones 
represented in the finished movie. 

As long as they respected the 
rules, they were free to make 
whatever type of film they 
wanted, as long as it was horror.” 

Hi-8 is actually comprised of 
ten short films. Sykes’ No Budget 
Rims Presents. . . concerns three 
young people shooting a no-budget slasher in a 
park and serves as the wraparound; Tim Ritter’s 
Switchblade /nsane turns the indie-standard se- 
rial killer story on its ear; Marcus Koch’s A Very 
Bad Situation is a paean to horror films like The 


Deadly Spawn and Slither. Tony Masiello's The 
Tape is about a video store clerk obsessed with 
a rare VHS tape, while Ron Bonk’s Gang Them 
Style is a delightfully campy zombie romp burst- 
ing with references to classic ’80s horror films. 
Then there’s Chris Seaver’s oddball Genre Blend- 
ing, which takes a comedic approach to rape, and 
Todd Sheet’s The Request, a mature tale of a late- 
night disc jockey haunted by telephone calls from 
his dead wife. Donald 
Farmer’s Thicker Than Water 
deals with a newly expectant 
mother whose insecurity 
about her relationship drives 
her to torture and murder, 
and the final story, Sykes’ 
The Scout, tells the tale of an 
independent director and his 
actress girlfriend who find 
themselves stranded while 
scouting a remote and eerie 
location in the desert. 

There’s a genuine sense of 
fun in Hi-8 and, with the ex- 
ception of Genre Blending, 
loads of splatter! The shorts run the gamut from 
comical {Gang Them Style) to deadly serious {The 
Scout) and are perfectly sequenced. Given the 
number of filmmakers and Sykes' hands-off ap- 
proach to the production of the film, there’s a re- 


markable sense of cohesiveness in the end prod- 
uct. 

“We ended up with eight films shot in six dif- 
ferent states,” he says. "Honestly, we didn't know 
how the film was going to turn out until we had 
about half the shorts delivered. Josephina and I 
were always discussing what order to put them 
in for maximum impact, because the tone was 
always changing. I wanted those tonal variations 
and I got them, though not necessarily in the way 
I expected. Some of the directors gave me very 
different films than I expected from them. So 
even if you know some of their past work and 
have expectations, prepare to be surprised!” 

As with all independent productions, there 
were hardships to get around and hurdles to get 
over. 

“A lot of them were location shoots," says 
Sykes, “and had to contend with the usual issues 
- inclement weather, exterior noise, etc. On my 
segment, The Scout, we were constantly stopped 
by 70 mph winds blasting through the Mojave 
Desert. Todd Sheets got shut down by the cops 
while shooting a scene with a guy dragging a 
‘dead body' into the woods at night. That story 
took me right back to my teen years getting 
busted for shooting all over town. That’s when I 
knew we had something special. It’s just not an 
indie horror flick ’til some concerned citizen calls 
the police on you.” 
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genre vibe going on here. At times 
dreamy, jazzy, or just plain weird, Cold 
Worlds \s certainly anything but dull. 

JS 


V0YAG3R SOUNQTDACK 

Doom Fortress 

Bellyache Records 

As soon as the eerie analog synths of 
album-opener “Summoning The For- 
gotten One” begin their sinister throb, 
VoyagSr (pronounced Voyager 3) bury 
you In a haze of ’80s soundtrack- 
styled greatness thicker than the tit- 
ular fog of the John Carpenter horror 
classic. The pulsing synthesizer mixes 
with heavy drums and guitar (In a 
'70s hard rock sense) to make you 
feel as though you’re walking the 
racks at your favourite childhood 
mom-and-pop video store - drooling 
at the lurid covers. Recalling dai1< sci- 
fi ("In The Hands of the Computers”), 
the foreboding atmosphere of vintage 
Fulci ("II Guanto Nero") and even the 
guitar-driven theme from Return of 
the Living Dead (the aforementioned 
title track), these prog-rock devils 
from Detroit may become the Rush of 
the horror nerd set. Near perfect. 
Now, how about a RoboCop re-score, 
fellas? JES 


SAM HAYNES AMBIEVT 

Spine Chillers 

Haunt Music 

The cheekily named Sam Haynes has 
cracked open the coffin lid to bring us 
another collection of macabre music. 


Spine Chiliers is the band’s third Hal- 
loween-themed album and boasts 
seasonal cover art from horror cloth- 
ing and sticker designer Kachen- 
stein. Haynes’ sound clearly owes a 
debt to the great horror soundtracks 
of the '70s and ’80s, but Spine 
Chiilers is more homage than rip-off, 
successfully summoning the same 
kind of fright feelings using multiple 
sound designs. These nineteen 
tracks cover a lot of (un)hallowed 
ground, from cemeteries to carnivals, 
and include a few samples that hor- 
ror hounds will spot right away. The 
Grim Reaper himself even makes a 
couple of appearances! At a little over 
an hour. Spine Chiilers makes for a 
suitably spooky soundtrack for your 
next haunted house or Halloween 
party. It’s available on Haynes' own 
site (hauntmusic.co.uk) or Bandcamp 
(samhaynes1.bandcamp.com) and 
all online digital stores. LLM 


VENDEHA AGONIZING hiphop 

Barbarian 

(Independent) 

Horrorcore is a subsect of hip-hop 
rarely observed in the mainstream. 
Critics condemn the violence while 
purists claim that it’s simply the aural 
equivalent of a slasher film. On this 
2014 release, Edmonton emcee 
Vendetta Agonizing delivers one of the 
more savage and brutal underground 
hip-hop releases of the year. Subtle 
cues and samples of piano and string 
hits evoke an atmosphere more rem- 
iniscent of a funeral mass than the in- 
side of a nightclub, making for the 
perfect horror movie aesthetic. While 
simple in composition, the combina- 
tion of slow eerie production and 
catchy theatrical techniques results in 
enough variety to sustain the 1 8-track 
release. Vendetta is a skilled word- 
smith and technician with an impres- 


film's central artifact of doom. Afine, 
albeit brief release by the latest 
player in horror soundtrack vinyl, Lu- 
naris Records. AVL 


WITCHBOARD 7-Inch { mm 

Dennis Michael Tenney 

Lunaris Records 

Releasing a 7-inch vinyl horror 
soundtrack seems like a kind of 
crass commercialism designed to 
appeal to collectors’ wallets more 
than their ears, but given that Kevin 
Tenney’s competent 1986 chiller 
WItchboard only had two original 
songs, it’s understandable. Com- 
posed by the director’s brother, Den- 
nis Michael Tenney’s "WItchboard 
Theme” is a satisfactorily spooky 
three-note Carpenter-esque progres- 
sion tailor-made for haunted attrac- 
tions and ’80s horror. “Bump in the 
Night,” written by Tenney and per- 
formed by heavy metal band Steel 
Breeze, is a wind-in-the-hair and 
fist-in-the-air kind of metal anthem 
in the tradition of horror classics like 
Dokken’s “Dream Warriors” that cap- 
ture all the inherent summer night 
energy of a decade of latex and 
blood. Flip the 45 over and you won’t 
find any music, but you will find the 
wax etched into a Ouija board, the 


COLD WORLDS SflllNDTflACK 

Don Harper 

Dual Planet 

Cold Worlds presents a cleanly remas- 
tered re-recording of Don Harper’s li- 
brary music featured in the Doctor Who 
serial The Invasion (1968) and George 
Romero’s Dawn of the Dead. Included 
is Harper’s own spaced-out, jazzed-up 
version of the Doctor Who theme that 
wouldn't feel out-of-place on Herbie 
Hancock’s Head Hunters. Meanwhile, 
longer tracks such as "Nightmare” 
present atmospheric fusions of jazz el- 
ements (saxophone, guitar, drums) and 
eerie electronics, feeling a little such as 
Howard Shore’s guitar-tinged score for 
Crash, or the outtakes from a particu- 
larly experimental 1970s Miles Davis 
set. In short, this is a collection of 
bizarre mood music with a few drum 
solos thrown in just for the hellof it. Ad- 
mittedly, this is designed for a very 
specific niche; there's an alluring retro 


SILENT HORROR 

Silent Horror 

Evil Shed Music 

Aside from having one of the niftiest names 
in the game, Argyle Goolsby knows a thing or 
two about horror punk. Half the backbone of 
the now defunct Blitzkid (along with TB Mon- 
strosity), the long time bassist has risen from 
that band’s ashes with Tennessee’s Silent Horror, a love letter to black ’n’ 
white thrillers Carnival of Souls, TheTinglerand Son of Frankensteln.lhe 
outfit echoes Famous Monsters-era Misfits, with Goolsby’s velvet vocals 
breathing electric life into ultra catchy sing-a-longs about flesh eaters (“Be- 
ware”), creatures from beyond ("Paranormal”), interstellar invasion (“Giant 
Monsters Rom Outer Space”) and bloodlust at lover’s lane (“Teenage Homi- 
cide”). For anyone who remembers the Rend Club or ever made a shampoo 
devil-lock in the shower. Silent Horror beckons you. TO 
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T JST MR, HORROR FJNS IRE TREATED TO A RARE EVENT MEN IDNODH'S 
it ORION OIAPEI HOSTED FEEZIRFDlOLAllTEOOHCERTTHAT.ASTHEHAl 
S0GDE8T8. WAS BASED AROHHD FABID FRIZZI'S WORK FDR ODRE ODD LDEID POLEI. 

This Halloween night, FrizzI 2 FulcI returns even bigger and bloodier, this time at 
London’s esteemed Barbican Centre. Frizzi stepped away from rehearsals to reflect 
on his career, working with FulcI, and what lies ahead. 

What made the 2013 concert so special that it convinced you to return to 
London this fall? 

I can tell you that when I was on the stage at Union Chapel, I was at home. I was 
really so comfortable. [Everyone In the band] was In good shape and the reactions 
were fantastic, so I felt that maybe this was the best place to begin something 
new, something Important [When the Barbican Centre] was interested in producing 
a new show for 201 4, 1 was very happy to say yes. 

Will there be changes to this year's programme? 

There will be a tribute to the friendship that was born between me, Claudio Sl- 
monetti, Fabio Pignatelll and Massimo Morante before the birth of Goblin. Some 
months ago, we recorded something together, and I think I will put up a suite ded- 
icated to this beautiful moment. It’s really a picture of friends who worked together 
for a terrible [sexploitation] movie called Giro girotondo... con il sesso e bello il 
mondo (1 975) directed by Oscar Brazzi. The movie was not important; what was 
important is that we worked together, we were beginning to write, to find ideas, to 
enjoy our work. The idea is to do a new show with many parts of last year’s show, 
but I think we will have three or four things that are quite spectacular. 

What were your first impressions ofLucio Fulci? 

Fulci wasn't an easy person [laughs]. He was also a [lovely person]. We laughed 
enormously together, but you know, as a director, he had clear ideas. He knew 
what he wanted to do. 

Were the gory scenes in Fulci's films especially difficult to score due to their 
prolonged sadism ? 

Lucio explained what he wanted the audience to get from a scene. I can see the 
scene in Zombi featuring Olga Karlatos’ eye. It was not easy because well... 
[laughs] if you want disgusting, a piece of wood pushed into an eye is maybe the 
worst thing that can happen to you! So how can you [musically describe it]? You 


cannot write a theme, but maybe an effect or 
something like that In the end, I decided to 
write something that I got from a Beatles song: 

"A Day In The Life.” It’s a song with one part 
written by Paul McCartney and the other part 
by John Lennon. George Martin [the arranger 
and producer] did a link between the two very 
different songs just to get the two songs in 
one, and he wrote a staccato with the strings 
which go higher and higher in harmony, and 
some effects underneath. I took this idea of a 
beat and created something more - some 
lines of clusters - so it’s something that I 
started from there, and I created a patchwork 
of sounds, and then we tried it on the scene, 
and it worked very well. Every now and then you have to do something [out of the 
ordinary]. 

Because The Beyond has such a difficult structure, was it a challenge to 
compose a central theme for the film? 

The Beyondwas a very complex movie. In this case I had the opportunity [to visit 
the set], so it’s one of the Fulci films that I got to know better. ... I knew Lucio’s 
tastes quite well, and I wanted to do something very rich. I also had a good string 
arranger- Giacomo Dell’orso. I’m still in love with the Emily theme. Lucio told me, 
’’You see that piano? I would like something. An idea that comes from that,” and I 
played a couple of notes from this old piano that was on the set, and then I went 
back home [to compose]. Sometimes now, when I listen to the Emily theme, I won- 
der how this idea could have come to my head, but you know, maybe when you 
are flushed from a situation, you go with an instinct, and you can create some- 
thing. 

Are there plans to release either of the Frizzi 2 Fulci shows on CD or DVD? 
In September-October, maybe just before the London gig, we will have a double 
album on CD, and I’m sure that at the beginning of the New Year we will have the 
vinyl. We did a complete video from Union Chapel, but Union Chapel has got a par- 
ticular lighting [that’s very low], and my coordinator says maybe a total video of 
the concert might not be perfect, so I must listen to the technical people, but for 
sure, the music is ready. 9 







A L i E N 

ALIEN: ISOLATION 


PS3, PS4, PC, Xbox One, Xbox 360 


Developed by Creative Assembly 

Sega 


For those of you new to this 


planet, Ridley Scott's 1979 

P.M.l C fttA 

horror/sci-fi survival movie Alien 


told the tale of a group of deep- 


space miners forced to land on a planet where they came face- 
to-face with an aggressive otherworldly species about as far 
removed from the soft, benevolent aliens in Close Encounters 
of tile Third Kindas you could get. 

After a slew of sequels and a handful of lacklustre 
videogames, it’s about time that somebody took the franchise 
back to its roots and developed a game that's as terrifying as 
the towering, toothy xenomorph that had us soiling our pants in 
the first place. This month sees the release of Sega’s multi-plat- 
former Alien: Isolation (PS3, PS4, PC, Xbox One, Xbox 360), that 
aims to do just that. 

“Alien: Isolation takes you back to the origins of the series; 
back to Ridley Scott’s haunted house in space,” explains Alistair 
Hope, creative lead at Creative Assembly. “It's a completely new 
Alien experience within video games, a game which enables 
the player, for the first time ever, to experience what it’s like to 
encounter - and try and survive against - Ridley Scott’s original 
Alien" 

Set fifteen years after the events of Scott's film, players take 
on the role of Amanda Ripley, an engineer for the Weyland-Yutani 
Company who also happens to be the daughter of franchise pro- 
tagonist Ellen Ripley. Having spent years trying to solve the mys- 
tery of her mother's disappearance, she’s finally tracked down 
the flight recorder of the Nostromo onboard a decommissioned 
space station. 

“This is very much a game focused on survival, not killing,” 
continues Hope. “We were never going to give the player any 
weapons which would allow them to kill the alien, but the player 
isn’t powerless. We give them a choice of approaches to every 
encounter. They can evade and remain unseen, distract by using 
the world around them to take any unwanted attention away 
from themselves and, finally, confront. It’s high risk, but it might 
just mean the difference between life and death." 

Being armed with only a flashlight and a motion tracker is 
scary enough, but what jacks up the fright factor even more is 
that developers have allowed the alien to follow an unscripted 
course, making it terrifyingly unpredictable as it learns to antic- 
ipate your actions. There will even be times that it's so close to 
you that you’ll want to hold your breath - but don’t worry be- 
cause there's a button for thatl 

The pervasive feeling that you are being hunted while slinking 
through miles of claustrophobic ductwork, massive cargo bays. 



medical labs bristling with surgical equip- 
ment, dining areas and work stations is hard 
to shake off - but just wait until your motion 
tracker goes off... 

A huge coup for developers was being 
able to gather the voice talents of original 
film actors Harry Dean Stanton (who played 
Brett), Yaphet Kotto (Parker), Tom Skerrit 
(Dallas), Veronica Cartwright (Lambert) and, 
of course, Sigourney Weaver reprising her 
role as Warrant Officer Ellen Ripley. These 
characters are available as an upgrade mis- 
sion for people who pre-ordered the game 
or purchased from specified retailers, and 
players can utilize them to either hunt down 
the alien, or activate the ship’s self-destruct 


and try to get to the escape pod before the 
whole damn thing blows up! 

“Reuniting the original cast for the bonus 
pre-order content has been a once in a life- 
time experience,” says Hope. “To be able to 
work closely with Sigourney Weaver for the 
first time in video games, alongside the 
other incredible actors reprising their roles 
since they left the film set 35 years ago was 
unbelievable." 

It promises to be an intense, emotionally 
draining game that demands to be played in 
the dark. Just remember: in space, no one 
can hear you scream... but in your base- 
ment, the whole neighborhood just might! 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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ALEJANDRO JOOOROWSKY'S DUNE BIBLE 


T ' here are myriad unrealized masterworks scattered about the annals of 
moviedom - Alfred Hitchcock's Kaleidoscope, Stanley Kubrick’s 
Napoleon, Ridley Scott's Blood Meridian among them - yet perhaps none 
as exalted or cosmically-anticipated as Alejandro Jodorowsky’s Dune. 
With his notorious 1973 mindfuck The Holy Mountain, the enigmatic Chilean 
director (whose work can best be described as r r h 

the cinematic equivalent of LSD) attempted to 
replicate the effects of said hallucinogenic drug, ■■ 

without requiring the viewer to actually take It., 

The film remains one of the most visionary BJb'Bi 
works ever made. Jodorowsky knew that he VI ML 
could only follow such a film with something HV B 

truly grand, so, despite having never read the 
book, he acquired the rights to Frank Herbert’sc 
epic science fiction novel Dune. Jodorowsky 
wanted to create a spiritual film that arrived like BpV 
a prophet of cinema, with no limitations on Its 
scope or magnitude (or running time!), and he 
began assembling a team of “warriors" - like- 
minded visionaries at the top of their respective 
fields -to help him. After converging with French 
producer Michel Seydoux, the two men set about 
courting artists Jean “Mcebius”Giraud and Chris ^ 

Foss; musicians Pink Floyd, Magma and Mick Jagger; 
special effects technician Dan O'Bannon; actors David 
Carradine, Gloria Swanson and Udo Kier, as well as 
Orson Welles and Salvador Dali for good measure. Ac- 
cording to the director, the ensuing film would be “the 
coming of a God.” ' ~ 

Jodorowsky managed to complete the entire script in ' 
two months - an impressive feat, given the length and "^958 

scopeofthepiece.Followingthis,thedirectorsatdown ’ 
with Mcebius, and the two began painstakingly con- • 

structing the film, shot by shot, sequence by sequence, until they had the entire 
thing mapped out from every angle and camera movement (including a violent 
battle sequence observed solely from the perspective of edged weaponry). Im- 
pressed with the epic opening shot from Welles’ noir masterpiece Touch of Evil, 
Jodorowsky attempted to trump his idol by including an inaugural push-in se- 
quence that traversed the entire universe in minute detail. Once the storyboards 
were locked down, he commissioned science-fiction illustrator Chris Foss to 
create a series of paintings depicting the many ships and shuttles to be featured 
in the film. The result was an impressive array of eccentric. Technicolor ves- 


choice, as he delivered a series of gorgeously dour, devilishly detailed air- 
brushings of some of the creepiest biomechanical art ever seen. Once 
Jodorowsky gathered all the pieces, he compiled them into a massive 
tome (the “Dune Bible”); twenty copies of which were produced and dis- 
tributed to all of the big Hollywood studios. However, as mind-blowingly 
epic as this project was, it was sure to be 
mind-blowingly expensive as well, meaning 
that no studio was brave enough to under- 
M take It. Translating to about fourteen hours 

of screen time, and chock-full of seemingly 
^ ™ ^^^B impossible special effects sequences, it 

i|^B would have seemed career suicide for any 
j^B producer to sign off on the script, which 
^^M Herbert joked was “the size of a phone- 
,^^M book.” Seydoux and Jodorowsky continued 
^'J^B to peddle their girthy grimoire, but eventu- 
B| 3lly (and after having spent S2 million on 
** ' pre-production) they were forced to leave 

•* Dune in a state of indefinite suspended an- 

^ ^ imation. 

■ In the aftermath, director Ridley Scott 
scooped up Mcebius, GIger, and O’Bannon, 
who became the creative team behind 

■ 1979’s Alien, borrowing many of Dune’s stylistic 
elements (some of which also bled into Scott’s 
2012 prequel Prometheus). And before that, in 
1 977, SterlVars appeared: its climactic light sabre 
battle bearing a striking resemblance to Dunels 
proposed fight choreography. Then, in 1980, Mike 
' Hodges’ gaudy Flash Gordon adaptation featured 
ti- «- • sets and costume designs oddly reminiscent of Gi- 
* raud’s distinctive designs. One year later, Raiders 
• of frte Lost Arff ended with a climactic sequence 
that was arguably pulled from Dunds storyboards. Project after project 
continued to snip branches from Dune's theoretical redwood - the cyborg 
POV shots in The Terminator, the cosmos-spanning opening of Contact, 
etc. - but none of them stood as tall as their idle ancestor. 

Forty years later the film remains in limbo, with almost no Dune bibles 
having survived. However, the book was reopened and reexamined during 
the filming of Frank Pavich’s fascinating 201 3 documentary Jodorowsky’s 
Dune. In it, the ever-positive iconoclast (now 85 years old) asserts that 
the film was not a failure, and does indeed exist - in the imaginations 


sels that seemed to leap off the page. Then, in a stroke of dark genius, of those who have dreamed it - and suggests that one day, perhaps 


Jodorowski employed H.R. GIger to design Giedi Prime (concept art after his passing, some bold new warrior will grab the reins and 

pictured), the industrial wasteland that is home to the antagonistic finally complete his vision. We can only hope he’s right. N \ 


\ r- ■ Harkonnens. GIger proved to be undoubtedly the correct 
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